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A. 
K. 898, K. 8402, K. 924, K. 8375, K. 1012, ann K. 1061. 


The Letter texts given in the following pages are published 
here for the first time. K. 8402 is a Letter from Tab-sil- 
ESara; cf. Johnston, Hpistolary Literature of the Assyrians, 
pp. 169-72. It belongs with the other Letters from the same 
writer, Nos. 87-99 and Nos. 396, 397, and 398 of my Letter 
Texts. K. 8402 was omitted from Vol. I, because the third 
volume of Bezold’s Catalogue had not appeared when Nos. 87-99 
were published. K. 1061 was omitted from Vol. I by mistake. 
K. 8375 was also omitted from Vol. I for the same reason as K. 
8402. They are both from Tém-ASur. 

The name of the writer of K. 898 has been broken off. Ref- 
erence is made to ASur-mukin-palti’a in 1. 2 of the obverse 
and |. 3 of the reverse. 

The name of the writer of K. 924 has also been broken off. 
- This tablet is, however, better preserved than K. 898, and its 
contents can quite easily be learned. 

K. 1012 is almost complete and is of some interest. 


1Cf. Hepratca, Vol. X, Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 196-201, and THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Semitic LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES, Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 209-12; Vol. XIV, No.1, pp. 
1-16, and No. 3, pp. 171-82. 
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B. 


A very interesting Medical Letter from the well-known physi- 
cian, Arad-Nana, is 83-1-18, 2 (H. 391). Compare Dr. 
Johnston’s remarks in his dissertation’ on S. 1064 (H. 392) and 
K. 519 (H.108). A provisional transliteration follows. I hope 
that Dr. Johnston, who is a physician as well as an Assyriologist, 
will consider this Letter in detail. 


83-1-18, 2 [H. 391]. 
OBVERSE. 


A-na Sarri be-ili-ia 
ardu-ka ™Arad- iluNa-na-a 

3 lu-u Sul-mu ad-dan-nis ad-dan-nis 
a-na Sarri béli-ia iluAdar u iluGu-la 
tu-ub lib-bi tu-ub Sire 

6 a-na Sarri béli-ia lid-di-nu 
ka-a-a-ma-nu Sarru be-ili 
i-kab-bi-ia ma-a a-ta-a 

9 §8i-ki-in mursi-ia an-ni-ia-u 
la ta-mar bul-ti-e-Su la te-pa-as 
ina pa-ni-ti ina pa-an Sarri ak-te-bi 

12 sa-kik-ki-e-Su la u-Sa-ah-ki-me 
u-Ma-a an-nu-Sim e-gir-tu 
ak-ta-nak us-si-bi-la 

15 ina pa-an Sarri li-si-ia-u 
a-na Sarri béli-ia lu-Sah-ki-mu 
Sum-ma ina pa-an Sarri be-ili-ia 

18 ma-hi-ir @™@lhal-su... 
dul-lu ina mub-bi li-pu-[Su] 
mar-bu-su an-ni-[ia(?)-u(?)] 


REVERSE. 


Sarru li-pu-Su i-su-ur-ri 
hu-un-tu an-ni-ia-u ultu pa-an 
3 sarri be-ili-ia ip-pa-tar 
mar-bu-su Su-u Sa Samné 
II Sanitu III Sanitu a-na Sarri be-ili-ia 
6 e-ta-pa-aS Sarru u-da-Ssu 
Sum-ma Sarru i-kab-bi ina pan... 
li-pu-u8S Su-u mur-su-um(?)-ma 
9 i-na sar-ki ma si-il-ba-ni 
ina pa-an Sarri u-Se-rab-u-ni 


1 Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
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ki-i Sa ma-a la II Sanitu e-pu-Su-u-ni 
pa-ri-ik-tu lip-ri-ku 
li-ru-ba lu-Sa-ah-ki-im 
i-su-ur-ri zu-u-tu Sarru 
i-kar-ra-ra ina lib-bi 
me-e-li-Su-nu a-na Sarri béli-ia 
us-si-bi-la Sarru ina Sir kisSadi-su 
lik-ru-ur nap-Sal-tu 

... us-si-bi-la 
miu Save-Ga-ni..... 
Sarru li-pi-Si-is 


For buntu, fever, of. R™ 67 (H. 348), obv. 10-11: ina 
libbi 8a bu-un-tu 8u-u, he has the fever. I am inclined to 
think that the name of the writer of this Letter is to be read 
Marduk-sakin-8um. Cf., however, my copy (H. 348) and 
Bezold, Catalogue. A transliteration follows: 


9 





R™ 67 (H. 348). 
OBVERSE. 


A-na Sarri béli-ia 

ardu-ka ™ilu Marduk-sakin-sSum 
lu-u Sul-mu a-na Sarri béli-ia 
ilaNabti u iluMarduk a-na Sarri béli-ia 
lik-ru-bu sa Sarru be-ili 
ik-bu-ni ma-a a-hi-ia 

Se-pi-ia la mu-ka-a-a 

u ma-a 6n4-ia la a-pat-ti 

ma-a mar-dak(?) kar-rak 

ina libbi Sa hu-un-tu 

Su-u ina libbi is-ma-a-ti 
u-kil-lu-u-ni 

ina lib-bi su-u 

la-asS-Su hi-tu 


REVERSE. 


Asur iluSamas ilu Bél] tuNabt 
Sul-mu i-Sak-ku-nu 
[ Lines 3-6 are so badly broken as to be illegible. ] 
mu-ru-us-su u-sa 
di-’i-ik a-dan-nis 
kit-tu li-ik-te-ru 
me-i-nu Sa ta-bu-u-ni 
li-ku-lu 
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For bultu, H. 391, 10, ef. K. 532 (H.109). This is also a 
Letter from Arad-Nana to the king. The obverse is badly 
broken. Lines 1-6 of the reverse read as follows: 


Ina eli bu-ul-ti 
Sa sun-ni Sa Sarru 
8 i8-pur-an-ni ri-e-Su 
a-na-as-Si ma-’-du 
bu-ul-ti Sa sun-ni 
6 8a Sarru be-ili i8-pur-an-ni 


Cf. also K. 8509, obv. 4 sqq. (published by Bezold, Cata- 
logue): ina eli bu-ul-ti 5a *'" uzn& 8a ag-bu-tu gabbu 
lis-8a-ki-in. In K. 532, 2,5, 8in-ni may be read for sun-ni. 
Sakikku (H. 391, obv. 12) must have some such meaning as 
mursu, sickness, disease. Marbusu, obv. 20 and rev. 4, is 
from VM" and may be translated lotion. I do not at present 
know of any other passages where these words are found. Cf. 
Delitzsch, HWB., 498a. 

King, in his First Steps in Assyrian, pp. 261-2, has given 
the correct transliteration of 82-5—22, 174, a Letter to the king 
from Sama8-mita-uballit “asking for a doctor to see a sick 
lady.” Obverse, ll. 8-10, he transliterates as follows: “U-ma-a 
amat Sa Sarri *f ‘!"™Ba-u-ga-me-lat “mar-sa-at a-dan- 
ni8 la ku-sa-pi ta-kal. He omits the translation of kusapi. 
Sayce was the first to interpret this Letter correctly. Compare 
his review of my Assyrian and Babylonian Letters in The Crit- 
ical Review, Vol. VII, No. 2 (April, 1897), pp. 216-19, where he 
translates as follows: ‘“Bau-gamilat, the concubine of the 
king, has just fallen ill; she cannot eat a morsel of food.” For 
kusapu = food, cf. also Arnolt, DAL., p. 417a, where he quotes 
Johnston, AJP., Vol. XVII, p. 490. My reading of this line, 
AJSL., Vol. XIII, No. 3, p. 211, is incorrect. 

Perhaps K. 576 (H. 110)—a Letter to the king from Arad- 
Nan&é—rev. 4-10, may be transliterated : 

Sarru lip-pi-8i-i8 
ultu pa-an zi-i-ki 
6 sarru li-kas-sip mé 
za-ku-u-te 8a Sarri 
ida-Su ka-a-a-ma-nu 
9 ina libbi(?) ma-ak-te 


i-Ma-su-u-ni 
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The text of K. 501 (H. 113), obv. 13— which is badly rubbed 
on the original—is to be read: ma-gar S8ul-mi ba-la-ti. Cf. 
83-1-18, 35 (H. 427), obv. 13—a Letter from the same writer, 
Arad-Nabti. King, Magic and Sorcery, XXIV, 3, reads obv. 
14 [ina] libbi Sarri béli-ia. I am inclined to think that 
my reading of this line is correct. The above comparison in 
regard to magar shows the necessity of collecting all the Letters 
of any given writer for the study of the text as well as the lexicon. 
83-1-18, 35 was catalogued by Bezold in Vol. IV and K. 501 in 
Vol. I. Hence they were not published side by side. 

There is an interesting passage in D. T. 98 (H. 337). Sayce 
has attempted a translation in the Critical Review, Vol. VII, No. 
2. I transliterate reverse, ll. 11-15, as follows: 


. atali iluSin an-ni-i 
12 sa i8-kun-u-ni matati ul-tap-pi-it 
lu-um-an-8u gab-bu ina eli ™4t Aharri 
ik-te-mir ™4tA-mur-ru u 
15 mat Ha-at-tu u Sa-ni-iSs ™4tKal-du 


The most interesting part is the list of countries. In ]. 13 we 
have ™*t MAR-TU-KI and in 14 ™** A-mur(bar)-ru. Of 
course, Sayce reads both Amurru. I am inclined to think that 
we have to do with two different countries. One does not expect 
to find an ideographic writing in |. 13 and a syllabic writing in 
1. 14—especially in a Letter. It may be translated : 


This eclipse of the moon which took place overwhelmed the countries. 
Its influence was all over the West Country. It darkened Amurru, 
Hattu, and also Kaldu. 


C.! 


Part VII of Dr. Arnolt’s Assyrian Dictionary appeared in 
June, 1898, and Part VIII has just come from the press. As 
noted in AJSL., July, 1898, I do not agree with Dr. Arnolt as 
to the plan of his dictionary on several points. Everyone must 
admit, however, that he has done a very valuable service to 
Assyriologists—and especially to the younger students, to whom 
he gives the history of each word, and the literature, thus making 
a historical study of the lexicon a comparatively easy task. 


14 Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language (Assyrian-English-German). By W. 
Muss-Arnolt. Parts VII and VIII, pp. 385-512. Berlin: Reuther & Reichard; New York: 


Lemcke & Bfiichner, 1898-99. Each M. 5 net. 
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Arnolt has also included many words and forms which do not 
find a place in Delitzsch’s HWB. 

Part VII includes the forms from Kaldu to kasadu, and 
Part VIII those from kas&du to Mada. It is my purpose 
here to present a few forms and words, taken from the Letter 
Literature, which are not found in these parts. 

In addition to the **™ kamunu, we have in 83-1-18, 38 
(H. 367), a Letter from Nergal-Sar-an-ni, obv. 8 sqq., the 
form *ka-mu-nu-u Su-u ‘ina tar-ba-gi 3a bit-a-ni “Sa 
bit !"Naba (edge-line erased), rev. 'u ka-tar-ru “ina eli 
bit libitti *8a a-bu-sa-a-te ‘ka-ba-sa-a-te “it-ta-mar. 

In K. 1461 (H. 120), a badly broken Letter from Arad- 
abé-Su, rev. 13, we find the form ‘* kal-bu-na-te. 

Three interesting forms occur in D. T. 98 (H. 337), a Letter 
from Arad-I8tar, rev. 11-15: atali Sin an-ni-i 3a i8- 
kun-u-ni m&t&ti ul-tap-pi-it lu-um-an-38u gab-bu 
ina eli ™tMAR.TU.KI ik-te-mir ™*tA-mur-ru u 
mat Ha-at-tu u Sa-ni-i8 ™**Kal-du. These are ul-tap- 
pi-it, ik-te-mir, and lu-um-an-8u. Cf. above. 

From Johnston’s Assyrian Epistolary Literature may be 
added the form kissfiitu, fodder. Johnston cites for this word 
K. 515 (H. 89), obv. 15 and rev. 8, tibnu **ki-su-tu, and K. 
622 (H. 306), rev. 12, 13: ®*ki-is-su-tu a-na i™¢™ U-SI- 
MES lid-di-nu. (Cf. also K. 571 (H. 325), obv. 8: 
\ki-su-tu. 

The roots kas&bu and kas&apu have caused lexicographers 
much trouble. They seem to be hopelessly mixed up in both 
Delitzsch and Arnolt. In the light of the Letter Literature, they 
will require new treatment. Cf. above the remarks on 82-5- 
22, 174. 

The same is true of kararu Iand II. Johnston, AHL., has 
certainly found the correct meaning for K. 629 (H. 65), obv. 8: 
to sanctify, consecrate. A better passage is K. 122 (H. 43), 
rev. 13: '$ pasSur 8a ASur ik-ta-ra-ar. Cf. also K. 655 
(H. 132), 5. Delitzsch’s treatment in HWB. is very unsatisfac- 
tory. He gives only the meaning einreissen. Winckler-Meissner 
give the opposite meaning aufrichten. Arnolt gives both. 

For ku-ris, ku-u-ri8, of. K. 122 (H. 43), rev. 10, 16, 21. 

I am inclined to think that lidi8 is a form with 5 prefixed 
like lapan. Arnolt has cited the passages noted in AJSL., Vol. 
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XIV, pp. 12sqq. For the form lidis as over against lidi8, ef. 
K. 5291 (H. 317), obv. 19-rev. 1. The text of 1. 19 is broken, 
but it is to be restored as follows: “ina ekalli li-i’-[dis] 
*ki-i Si-a-ri (thetext has bu, which isa mistake for ri) 'itti 
Sarri a-da-bu-bu-ni. 

For lamati, cf. K. 924, obv. 9. See p. 132. 

For lu-pu-u-a, ef. K. 560 (H. 128), rev. 15. 

A very interesting form is mu-u’-un-ti, K. 644 (H. 336), 
rev. 9. Additional forms of karamu, kararu, lasamu, etc., 
could be added from the Letter Literature. 

In conclusion, I should like again to call attention to the great 
value of Arnolt’s work for the historical study of the lexicon. It 
is of great convenience to the older students of Assyrian, who 
have their own catalogued lists. It is absolutely necessary to the 
younger men who have before them the task of mastering the 
literature of the last thirty years. All students will hope that 
the author will be able to complete his task. 




















RECENT THOUGHT ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
CUNEIFORM WRITING. 


By Ira M. Price, 


The University of Chicago. 


Treasures of history, literature, linguistics, geography, and 
religion are held in the grasp of the beautiful cuneiform writing 
of Babylonia-Assyria. This form of script held sway in Babylonia 
for more than four millenniums—probably longer than that of 
any other language on the face of the earth. It is also probable 
that this Babylonian wedge-writing formed the basis of the same 
method of writing among other and adjacent peoples. In fact, 
the entire early history of the great basin of the Euphrates and 
Tigris rivers has no reliable sources except those found in the 
cuneiform inscriptions. Again, the value of this language for the 
study of the cognates, and for lexical and ethnographical pur- 
poses, drives us to seek diligently the hidden secret. Whence 
came these mysterious figures? What is the significance of this 
and of that wedge, as it cuts, at right angles or on a slant, another 
of its kind? Or what magic power lies in several parallel wedges 
prefixed, inserted, superimposed, or affixed to a given symbol? The 
more the secrets of the literature are revealed, the more intense the 
desire to discover the original form and significance of the signs. 

The past two years have seen a new and purposeful zeal to 
find the solution of this question. This new endeavor has been 
due to three causes: 1) the paramount importance of the numer- 
ous old inscriptions unearthed at Tello by M. E. de Sarzec and 
edited by M. Léon Heuzey,' and at Nippur under the auspices of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and edited by Professor H. V. 
Hilprecht ;’ 2) the timely appearance of a stirring work by Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch;’ and 3) the general progress of cuneiform 


1 Découvertes en Chaldée par Ernest de Sarzec. Publié par Léon Heuzey. Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1884. 

2 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Series A: Cuneiform 
Texts. Vol. I, Part I, plates 1-50, 1893; Part II, plates 51-100, 1896. Philadelphia. 

3 Die Entstehung des dltesten Schriftsystems; oder, Der Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, 
Lésung der Frage nach der Entstehung des dltesten Schriftsystems. Dargelegt von Friedrich 
Delitzsch. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1897. M. 8. 
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learning—demanding the solution of a question that touches 
every phase of knowledge that centers about early Babylonia. 
Or, to analyze these causes still further, the first and the third 
points noted were probably the chief causes that aroused Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch to investigate anew the question, and to give us 
in book form his important results. The significance of this work 
cannot be stated in a few words, but suffice it to say that it does 
for the subject what no other book has ever done. It begins by 
gathering up into compact form the stable results of the investi- 
gations of Oppert,* of the various scattered statements of Ménant 
and Sayce, of the notable contribution of Houghton,’ of Hommel 
in several works, but chiefly in the results of his comparisons 
between the ancient cults of Egypt and Babylonia,’ and of Hil- 
precht in his introductions to his paleographically important 
texts cited above. This summary of early researches in this line 
very properly forms the introduction to Professor Delitzsch’s own 
attempts to solve the question. With his accustomed critical 
acumen Delitzsch handles the subject from a straight line to 
the most complex agglomeration of wedges. His work has been 
so exhaustively and critically reviewed’ that little remains to be 
said, except to state some of the fixed results of his far-reaching 
and acute investigations and observations, and to note the impetus 
which his work has given to researches of this character. 

Some of the reviews, particularly those of Jensen and Peiser, 
have severely criticised and greatly reduced in their estimation 
what would seem to be some substantial results achieved by 
Delitzsch’s work. Others, such as Zimmern and Lehmann, have 
freely recognized a distinct contribution of the author to the solu- 
tion of the complex problem. Halévy’s review combats especially 
the author’s reasons for his lapse into Sumerianism, and his esti- 
mate of the relation of the Phoenician to the cuneiform characters. 
But after all that can be said of Professor Delitzsch’s Entstehung, 
these facts remain secure: 1) There is known today but a small 


4 Expédition scientifique en Mésopotamie. Tome II. Paris, 1859. 

5 “ Picture Origin of the Characters of the Assyrian Syllabary,” in TSBA., Vol. VI (1879), 
pp. 454-83. 

6 Der babylonische Ursprung der dgyptischen Cultur. Minchen, 1892. 


7J. Halévy, “ L’origine des écritures cunéiforme et phénicienne,” Revue Sémitique, 1896, 
pp. 47-65; B. Teloni, Rivista Bibliograjica Italiana, Anno II, No. 6-7, 1897, pp. 124-7; P. 
Jensen, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 31. Juli 1897; F. E. Peiser, ‘Zur Frage nach der Ent- 
stehung d. Keilschrift,” Mitthigen. d. Vorderasiat. Gesellschaft, 1898, pp. 316-27; C. F. 
Lehmann, Lit. Centrbit., 1898, cols. 14-20; H. Zimmern, ZA., XII, 1897, pp. 274-7. 
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number of signs whose origin can be certainly traced to original 
pictures. 2) There are a few signs whose meaning is intensified, 
though apparently not in every case, by the addition in various 
ways of several strokes or lines, usually parallel. These gunt- 
signs, as they are called in the sign-lists, certainly owe their 
origin to a desire on the part of the original sign inventor to use 
them for emphasizing the thought of the simple sign which formed 
the basis of the present complex sign. The entire number of both 
classes of signs, derived directly from the original pictures, and 
formed by the guna-lines, will fall under fifty; so that about 
400 signs must seek their origin in other lines of descent. 3) It 
is certain that a very considerable number owes its origin to some 
species of composition, either of like signs or of unlike signs. 
This composition is, in many cases, apparent in the neo-Assyrian 
form of the signs, but in other cases can be discovered only in the 
line language before the inception of the wedge head. 

It is also true that, in some cases, one neo-Assyrian form can 
be traced back to several original forms, and vice versa that some 
differing neo-Assyrian forms can be traced to one and the same 
original. These are some of the principles laid down and results 
reached in the Entstehung, but the extent of the application of 
the principles is not so clear. Professor Delitzsch himself has 
wisely made some of his statements provisional, as every pioneer 
should when pushing out into unknown and undiscovered territory. 

Since the appearance of the Entstehung several treatises on the 
same or closely allied themes have appeared. Fritz Hommel 
presented a paper at the Paris (1897) Oriental Congress on Der 
hieroglyphische Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen. Hommel, 
almost without exception, sets up the signs on their right end in 
order thereby to discover their original forms. The absolute 
correctness of this method is still in doubt, though it seems to be 
gaining ground. C. F. Kent has made a small contribution to 
the subject in a short article on the gunf-signs.’ C. J. Ball 
also presents some new observations on several signs.’ In Paris 
also we find two workers busying themselves on this same trouble- 
some, but fascinating, subject. V.Scheil” has collected out of 
early cuneiform and linear literature and has arranged in order, 


’ 
8“ The Origin and Signification of the Guna-Signs,” AJSL., Vol. XIII, pp. 299-308. 
9* Babylonian Hieroglyphs,” in PSBA., XX (1898), pp. 9-23. 
Recueil de signes archaiques de l’écriture cunéiforme. Par V.Scheil, O. P. Paris, 1898. 
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with as many identifications as he was able to make, 195 archaic 
signs belonging to the epoch of Sargon I., Gudea, and to the 
second dynasty of Ur. And now, as if to clinch the whole ques- 
tion, Professor Delitzsch issues a Nachwort," in which he makes 
reply to his critics and reaffirms his main theses. These are 
practically the same as already indicated above under fixed results 
of Delitzsch’s investigations. This Nachwort is concluded (p. 40) 
by a brief discussion of the direction of the original writing, in 
which the author maintains that the question is comparatively 
unimportant. He is also quite sure that the character of the 
writing is a sure-enough guide to the direction in which it should 
be read. This question, however, must still be regarded as in 
solution. We are not so certain, for example, that the great clay 
cylinders of Gudea were not swung on a horizontal axis, and 
revolved as the small seals of those early days. This undoubtedly 
would be the easier method of handling these great cylinders, if 
they were put within reach of the priestly or any other readers. 
If this is probable, we should have wedge-headed characters 
inscribed on clay at a comparatively early day, but read in the 
same direction as the artistic characters on the statues of Gudea. 
The final determination of this question, however, must await an 
exhaustive study of the earliest known inscriptions on stone and 
on clay. 

Immediately on the heels of Delitzsch’s Nachwort we receive 
a notable work from the hands of that accomplished young French 
Assyriologist, M. Frangois Thureau-Dangin.” In distinction from 
Delitzsch’s method, this work aims, as stated in partial title, to 
present the oldest known forms of signs and as far as possible 
their neo-Assyrian equivalents. The Avant-Propos is a distinct 
contribution on the subject. It gives us, in the first place, a list 
of all the important articles and works containing archaic sign- 
texts and lists which have been published. These include such 
works as that of Houghton,” Amiaud and Mechineau,” Delitzsch," 
Hilprecht,” and Scheil." The author outranks his predecessors 


11 Die Entstehung des diltesten Schriftsystems ; oder, Der Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen: 
Ein Nachwort. Von Friedrich Delitzsch. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1898. 
48 pp. M.1. 

12 Recherches sur Uorigine de UVécriture cunéiforme. 
Ire partie: Les formes archaiques et leurs équivalents modernes. 
1898. xvi+116 pp. Fr. 12. 

13 Cited above. 

14 Tableau comparé des écritures babylonienne et assyrienne. 
Mechineau, S.J. Paris, 1887. 


Par Frangois Thureau-Dangin. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux, 


Par A. Amiaud et L. 
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in that he makes use, not only of all published archaic texts, 
but of some very valuable unpublished texts. He then cites in 
full the chief collections of archaic texts, such as de Sarzec’s 
Découvertes, Hilprecht’s Old Babylonian Inscriptions, and single 
texts whose character paleographically deserves especial attention. 
It is of great importance that the author’s limits, ad quem, are 
set at the texts and forms of Gudea, 7. e., he employs in his com- 
parative study of sign-forms no texts later or younger than the 
period of Gudea, who figures so largely on the statues and cylin- 
ders discovered by M. E. de Sarzec at Tello. This limit set by 
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the author rules out all of the sophisticated script of the later 
Babylonian epoch, and gives the investigator a larger probability 
of securing the original, or approximately original, form of the 
sign under discussion. The arrangement of the page is simple 
and clear. It consists of three columns: a narrow one on the left 
containing one sign only, preferably of the epoch of E-an-na- 
tum; if such is lacking, then the next that approaches nearest 
thereto in chronological order. The second column, a wide one, 
occupies the body of the page, and presents the variants, of the 
single sign on the left, from those early periods. The third 
column, a narrow one, gives the neo-Assyrian equivalent, if such 
has been determined (see sample section of a page of Thureau- 
Dangin’s book above). 

M. Thureau-Dangin has given fruitful attention to several 
difficult problems. He has observed and amply illustrated in his 
work the fact that two or several archaic signs have sometimes 
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become confounded under one modern form, so that there is prac- 
tically no distinction between the simple and the gunt-form ; 
and while the archaic signs are often sufficiently distinct in their 
occurrence, by successive alterations they have become amal- 
gamated into one common modern sign with different values. 
The phenomenon of the doubling of one archaic into two neo- 
Assyrian signs is more rare, but cases do occur. Other notes, 
though exceedingly brief, are quite sufficient for the understand- 
ing of the table. The author has endeavored to preserve the 
exact form of the sign in the passage where it occurs. These 
signs are placed in the horizontal manner as they appear in the 
Babylonian-Assyrian inscriptions, “tel n’était pas cependant le 
sens primitif” (p. xi); “notons seulement, une fois pour toutes, 
que pour obtenir la position primitive il faut redresser les signes 
sur la droite”’ (p. xii). 

The classification of variants presents great difficulties, and 
so the author has been obliged to content himself in many cases 
with an apparently arbitrary and provisional order. Again, the 
chronological order of the variants is not easily determined, 
because: 1) In handling texts of different origins it is necessary 
to take into account the divergences which are due to the pecu- 
liarities of local epigraphy. Even among texts which are found 
in any one locality it is necessary to distinguish between the texts 
produced in that locality and those which have been carried there. 
This point is especially pertinent with reference to the “finds” at 
Nippur, which present us with a mixture of different types. 2) The 
political consolidation of the country would materially affect this 
condition of things and entirely destroy it after a time. If this 
observation is legitimate, Hilprecht has run some risk in his method 
of distinguishing between the inscriptions of various periods. 

Another observation of the author should be noted. The kind 
of material employed made a difference in the form of writing. The 
use of clay, even for some of the most ancient forms of writing, 
produced a type of writing which was easily distinguished from 
that inscribed upon stone. The writer upon clay easily enlarged 
the first end of the stroke, which soon shaped itself into a wedge. 
The use of stone hindered this process until a much later time. 
This use of the wedge, however, broke up the continuous lines, 
and gave the signs forms which removed them far away from 
their original appearance. 
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Still another element to be reckoned into any determination 
of the age of an archaic text was the tendency to preserve ancient 
and complex forms when the current form was quite modern and 
simple. Texts of the same country, engraven under the same 
conditions, may, according to the caprice of the scribes, present 
the same sign in very different forms. In fact, the very com- 
plexity of form favored a certain amount of liberty in its con- 
struction. After these eminently shrewd observations the author 
classifies all of the archaic inscriptions into five series. His first 
series includes two little objects of the collection of Blau and 
some plates in de Sarzec’s Découvertes, and the fifth series, among 
others, the Ur-ba-u and Gu-de-a texts. Hilprecht’s Old 
Babylonian Inscriptions fall under the third series, and are 
rightly accounted of less value by considerable than the Tello 
“finds.” 

The body of the book consists of 110 pages of beautiful auto- 
graphic work, evidently reduced by photographic process. On 
these pages we find under separate numbers, aside from those 
which are reckoned as variants, a total of 575 archaic signs. Of 
this totality we note 112 whose identification or modern neo- 
Assyrian equivalents have not been discovered ; also seventeen 
whose identification has been starred ‘doubtful’ by the author 
himself. The total number of signs identified is 425, including 
the “doubtful.” The discrepancy between the totals presented 
is due to the facts of amalgamation and separation of several 
signs. 

We shall now note a few of the interesting facts in the body 
of the work.— No. 11 (see autograph page, p. 156) presents us one 
of the original forms of the neo-Assyrian bad, til, whose syllable- 
value is bad, while No. 278 presents the original of the same 
modern sign with the value til.— No. 26 is an interesting case of 
one original which has been doubled in neo-Assyrian into US and 
ARAD);; the evidence of such doubling is shown by citations from 
archaic texts already published by the author.— Nos. 29 and 432 
present two originals of the one neo-Assyrian sign for mas, bar. 
—No. 32 is a curious case of an original sign which was used in 
some cases interchangeably with No. 29.—One of the most remark- 
able cases of amalgamation is seen in the identification of Nos. 144, 
145, 147, 56, and 220 in the neo-Assyrian tu. It may safely be 
questioned whether as yet we have discovered a sufficient variety 
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of passages to establish such a wonderful amalgamation without 
finding in neo-Assyrian several additional sign-values. It will 
also be seen that all five are current on the Gudean inscriptions, 
which seems to indicate that at that epoch each had its own dis- 
tinct force and meaning. These five forms furnish, at least, an 
interesting field for research.—The Remark under No. 188 regard- 
ing the almost indiscriminate use of zu and su in the KHan- 
inscriptions can be made also of the use of these signs on the 
Gudean cylinders. Another amalgamation is that of Nos. 206 
and 476 into the one neo-Assyrian bi, having under the former 
the value of dug and in the latter s4r.— Nos. 363 and 419 
terminate in the modern neo-Assyrian lak, the latter possessing 
the phonetic value sangu (Sangf), and phonetic lag (kur- 
banu).— Nos. 423 and 425 likewise terminate in the same neo- 
Assyrian sign, the former having the value lil and the latter 
kid; the former also represents é.—The neo-Assyrian wu is repre- 
sented in the archaic sign Nos. 257 and 474, and is the same as 
the sign for the figure 10.— Nos. 481-513 are an invaluable col- 
lection of archaic signs for numbers and fractions of numbers. 

I have noted a very few errors in the references to the Gudea 
cylinders, which I have been able to verify by my own copy of 
those inscriptions. Under No. 53 the reference to Gud. Cyl. B 
should be XI, 23; in No. 215 it should be Gud. Cyl. A, XXVII, 
2; the Gudea sign cited under No. 313 I find on Gud. Cyl. B, 
XXIV, 17; under No. 388 should not the reference be Gud. Cyl. 
A, XXIX,6? The sense may seem to require a line, but it is 
extremely faint even if it is there. 

This book is a long step in the right direction. It is the 
surest road to the discovery of the real forms and significance of 
the signs. M. Thureau-Dangin deserves the hearty thanks of all 
Assyriologists for this valuable collection and contribution to the 
vexed problem of the origin of wedge-writing. 

Closely related to the origin of the cuneiform signs is the 
question of the character of the language embodied in some of 


this archaic writing. Since almost the first decipherment of the 


Assyrian cuneiform characters, scholars have wrestled with the 
problem of the ideographs, of the so-called bilingual texts, and of 
the earliest apparently unilingual texts, such as appeared in the 
first volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. 
This question has had a checkered history, and seems as far from 
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an early amicable and rational settlement as it did a decade ago. 
The discovery of so. many valuable texts in the de Sarzec and 
University of Pennsylvania collections, written in the earliest 
unilingual form, has aroused scholars to inquire anew into the 
so-called Sumerian question. Just in the nick of time Dr. F. H. 
Weissbach has prepared and put out a work on this question.” 
It has necessitated the careful study of over one hundred books 
and pamphlets, and aims to be an exhaustive study of the subject, 
barring three works which the author failed to find. The book 
is made up of two parts: first, a history of the Sumerian ques- 
tion ; and, second, on the solution of the question. The first part 
is divided into three periods: (1) from 1850 to 1874, (2) from 
1874 to 1880, (3) from 1880 to the present time. Under each 
one of these periods the author aims to give a comprehensive 
statement of the positions of the several scholars and authors who 
engaged in the conflict on both sides of the question. 

In the first period (1850-74) there was practical unanimity 
among Assyriologists on the existence of a non-Semitic language 
as the basis of the Babylonian-Assyrian writing ; the main differ- 
ence being as ta +e characier and name of that language. In 
the second ;riod (174-80) a new figure arises in the person of 


M. J. Hais, v, who maintained with wonderful linguistic knowledge 
that this ba! languag», this ideographic, etc., writing, is none 
other thai ‘emis u origin; that the so-called Accadian or 


Sumerian languege is simply a method of hieratic and demotic 
script adopted hy the scribes, etc., in the early Babylonian and 
Assyrian writing. From 1874 to 1880 M. Halévy held his 
ground against the whole Assyriological school, and succeeded 
in showing that the “Turanian” and the “Accadian” had nothing 
whatever in common. Early in the third period (1880 to the 
present) Halévy’s position was adopted by Stanislas Guyard, the 
first Assyriologist to join hands with the pioneer anti-Sumerist. 
The author then discusses in outline the positions of the contest- 
ants on both sides of the question down to the present year. The 
many-sided hypotheses and conjectures, the arguments and coun- 
ter-arguments, are recited with sufficient fulness for a work of 
this size. The author’s sympathies with the Sumerians often 
protrude through what he says (e. g., p. 89, note; p. 128, etc.). 


15 Die sumerische Frage. Von F. H. Weissbach. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch 
handlung, 1898. v+189pp. M. 10. 
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In summing up (p. 134) the adherents of the non-Se iitic 
(Accadian, Sumerian, or Sumero-Accadian) side of the quesvion, 
he names among living Assyriologists, Oppert, Norris [ ! ], Sayce, 
Ménant, Schrader, Delitzsch, Hommel, Pinches, and all the later 
English school, “Haupt und Hilprecht samt der ganzen (?) 
transatlantischen Schule,” Bezold, Amiaud [! |, Jensen, Zimmern, 
Winckler, Lehmann, and the historians Gelzer, Babelon, Eduard 
Meyer, and especially C. P. Tiele. 

For the Semitic origin of the cuneiform writing and against 
the existence of a non-Semitic (Accadian, Sumerian, or Sumero- 
Accadian) language, we find of living scholars the following 
names: Halévy, M. Grinwald, Pognon, Jager, McCurdy, and 
S. Karppe. If we turn to p. iv we find that Alfred Jeremias 
and F. Thureau-Dangin, according to the author’s Vorwort, were 
not “Sumerists,” at the vote taken at the last oriental congress in 
Paris. The transatlantische Schule is not in full accord with the 
views of Haupt and Hilprecht. McCurdy is even mentioned on 
the other side of the question. Then at Chicago we find W. 
Muss-Arnolt and E. T. Harper in sympathy with the Halévy side 
of the question.” 

The last part of the book is to deal with the solution of the 
question. The author asks four questions, the answers to which 
from the Tendenz in the preceding part of the book we can con- 
jecture before we read a line. (1) Is the cuneiform writing a 
Semitic or a non-Semitic discovery? (2) Does the so-called 
Sumerian represent an Assyrian Allographie or another lan- 
guage? (3) Is the so-called Sumerian an artificial or natural 
language? (4) What name shall be given to the so-called 
Sumerian language? In answering these questions the author 
uses nearly all of his space in attempting to dethrone Halévy. 
This was his opportunity to present some constructive work and 
thus show the real basis of his reasons for combating the Semitic 
position. 

After dealing blows right and left to the whole range of 
Halévy’s arguments, the author comes out into the open, and 
states as his fixed conclusions: (1) the cuneiform writing is the 
discovery of a non-Semitic people; (2) the language of this non- 
Semitic people which lies before us in numberless historical 


16 In view of the array of names on the Semitic side of the question, the ** Note by Editor” 
in Vol. I of Dictionary of the Bible (T. & T. Clark, 1898), at the end of the article on ‘‘Accad, 
Accadians,”’ seems to be quite gratuitous. 
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inscriptions and religious and grammatical texts is to be desig- 
nated as Sumerian. 

If we turn to the fragmentary, partly mutilated text (p. 176) 
on which the name is based, we can see how very large a place 
conjecture plays in the proof of this position. 

In conclusion we must admit that, while this book gives a good 
summary of the history of the discussions, it does not yet solve 
the question. The author spends his useful space in threshing 
over old straw where he should have made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject. 

Now that we possess so many of the earliest unilingual texts, 
especially those belonging to the rich collections of the de Sarzec 
“finds” and to the University of Pennsylvania treasures from 
Nippur, it is time that some one should diligently gather data 
unmixed with the so-called Semitic influence seen in the bilingual 
texts, upon which most of the discussions have hitherto been 
based. Then, in addition to the linguistic data carefully gleaned 
from these unilingual sources, an untiring investigation must be 
made of the historical material of those early days. The long 
contests over the linguistic phase of the problem are sufficient 
evidence that the question cannot be finally settled without the 
widest study of many questions which bear on the early history 
of Babylonia.“ The historical data, scattered here and there 
through recognized Semitic inscriptions, and through those which 
are under dispute as to their linguistic character, are so frag- 
mentary and so widely separated in time as to be of slight value. 
Then, again, the uncertainty of the epoch, and often of the local- 
ity, to which they are to be accredited is a constant embarrass- 
ment to the painstaking investigator. Another question that 
might aid in the solution of the problem is the religious one. 
What was the religious system prevalent among the original 
inhabitants of Babylonia? Who were their gods, and what was 
their method of worship? A careful comparison of this with the 
recognized Semitic system of Babylonia would not be without 
weight in the question at issue. Again, the archeological fea- 
tures of that original civilization will come in with their contri- 
bution to clear the atmosphere of that early day. All of this 
is not the work of a day, but must be pursued with patience, 


1780 A. Jeremias in his able review of Weissbach’s Die sumerische Frage, in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, September 17, 1898, cols. 505-8. See also the acknowledgment 
of the editor of the Expository Times, November, 1898, pp. 71, 72. 
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persistence, and long-suffering. The data must be gathered by 
many scholars and from many sources. Only by these means can 
we hope to arrive at conclusions which shall point to the true 
solution of the character of the earliest language embodied in the 
cuneiform writings. 


[Signs especially mentioned in this article (p. 151).] 
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THE PALESTINIAN VOCALIZATION. 


By Proressor C. Levias, 


Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


Through the kind offices of one of my students, Mr. William 
H. Feinschreiber, I had the opportunity to examine some manu- 
script fragments in possession of a Syrian gentleman and get the 
latter’s permission to copy the text published here. 

Said fragments contain small portions from Bible and Targum, 
from the daily prayer-book, from the Talmud and the Mishna, and 
from the Mahazor, a portion of an Arabic poem, and a cabalistic 
work whose beginning and end are missing. 

Among these fragments the most interesting are two, viz.: 
two connected parchment leaves containing some chapters from 
Mishna Miqwadét, with biblical accents and partial vocalization, 
and one parchment leaf from the Mahazor, with Palestinian 
vocalization. From the vocalized words of the Mishna fragment 
the following are worth mentioning: "ODN, Tp and Mp2, 
and "*"X “brine.” a 7 , 

The Mahazor fragment is a much mutilated parchment leaf, 
written on both sides in old square hand, containing four entire 
ptatim and the last part of a fifth piat. The first verses of the 
four poems are : 


poy maya ody bx 
wwe Sy dan an 5x 
danw" (ON TMS 
Twi) TWN OMS 


They are all alphabetical, except toward the end, and are, as far 
as I can see, unknown. The text is partly vocalized with the 
recently discovered so-called Palestinian vocalization. As this is 
the second piece with such vocalization known, a publication of it 
will not fail to attract attention, especially since this fragment 
offers additions to, and modifications of, the system discovered 
and explained by Dr. Friedlander. 
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The upper part of the leaf and the upper part of one of the 
side margins have crumbled away. Besides, there are fissures 
and lacunz in the middle. The lower margin is torn, but still 
preserved, and shows a ragged edge on which there are traces of 
writing. These traces are too far away from the left margin to 
have belonged to the custos, but must be a remnant of a lower 
page, singular as this may appear. 

Of orthographical peculiarities the following are to be noticed : 
The ending of the second pers. masc. perf. is always written IM. 
The words DyT5N, “DN, TTR are abbreviated to ©" or D°N, 
TIN, TPR, with abbreviation signs. The N frequently lacks its 
left leg in these abbreviated forms. The same incomplete & is 
frequently found in the word 5x; also in N? and in Didi = 
wp Ans). In bx the 5 also sometimes lacks its lower stroke. 
But the incomplete & and 5 are never written together as one 


9 
sign. The sin has no diacritical point, but the sin is written © 


or ’D, for the explanation of which see below. The vowels may 
be written doubly, either both on top, the one above the con- 
sonant, the other above the mater lectionis; or the one on top 
above the consonant, the other below, either under the same con- 
sonant or under the mater lectionis. The conjunctive dagé3 may 
be written on the final letter of the preceding word. 

As interpunction marks serve the single dot, the double 
dot, and the circle. The single dot may be written above the 
word, below the word, or on the upper line between two words. 
Like the vowels, it may be written doubly. The significance of 
some of the dots is not apparent. The double dot, or colon, is 
always written between two words, so that the upper dot rests 
on the upper line, while the lower dot never touches the lower 
.line, but rests between the lines. The circle is found but once, 
and is written on the upper line between two words. All the 
poems but one, which begins a new paragraph, are written con- 


tinuously. 

Of grammatical peculiarities notice that Vp and MM are 
sometimes interchanged ; that instead of Sew we find sometimes 
a full vowel; and that the pronominal ending 7% wherever 
vocalized, is pronounced "J, . Holem and short qamég, géré, and 


Siireq are respectively not differentiated. 
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The following table illustrates the differences between the 
system found by Dr. Friedlander = F and the one used in this 
text = L: 


F L 

bina yop : . 
vid 2 2 

“2 2 "3 

b950 ra 2 

pan 2 2 

p>in 3 2 
ion yp wanting 2 
yiap, prw 2 2 
32 NW ro 2,2 

rm NW wanting 3 
ws 2,7 2 

mp wanting a 


The difference, then, as far as the two systems, or rather 
developments of the same system, can be compared, consists in the 
different denotation of ""% and NW. The sign %4 for 37 and 
the differentiation of 5150 from ""X point to F being a later 
development. 

This system is evidently based on that of the Nestorian Syriac, 
together with that of Arabic. Some of the signs are bodily taken 
over, others are modified. Thus, the sign for MME is the Syriac 
half Lae, the Arabic 2, originally |, differing only in position 
from the MM in the Tiberian system. The V=P; as in Arabic, 
is a perpendicular MMS, showing that it was pronounced 4, not 4; 
a fact still more emphasized by the FON y=P having snsiitne 


sign. The sign for “% and 5:50 is that i" Lena WSS) ; ; that 
for PAN is et WseS), only turned in a perpendicular direction. 
The sign for P"W is a combination of ig53 and of Los, indi- 
cating that the sound w inclined toward 0. The sign for 051M is 


a combination of that of PW with that of Lics, indicating that 
the sound o inclined toward u. The sign for N1D is a modification 
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of that of 5150. The sign for Wi7, NW, ME", and W is the 
Arabic gezm. It is to be supposed that the last sign did also 


—am ee 


service for p"5%. 

To understand how one and the same sign could be used for 
five different purposes, we must make a digression to investigate 
the etymology and significance of the term 037. The word 
comes from a verb now found only in Ethiopic: daqgasa “to 
recline, rest,’ from which we also get the “bed” wWi"7. It is, 


therefore, a translation of the Arabic wy . Its sign, the circle, 


symbolizes “emptiness.” The original function of 37 was, 
therefore, that of the later NIW, 7. e., silent Sewa, a meaning still 
found in the Massorah. As a sign of rest it could also serve for 
m7 on the 7, and hence its use spread to the MEZI7I2. In 
order not to confound it with WA7 in the modern sense of that 
term, its sign was modified. We must, however, keep in mind 
that in Syriac the sign for Liaeo and jess, t.e., for WIT and 
i, is the same. 

Now, the process we call dageshing has been conceived to 
have two functions: that of doubling and that of hardening. 


. ° or 
The former is expressed by the Arabic Caisnas. The latter 
is expressed in the Syriac term Luo and in the Arabic 
ovr vy. . . . a . 
dwXKis. Viewing it from the point of doubling, 4, e.g., was= 


’a7%a-. Therefore, when the Massorah remarks, e. g., WA72 ‘75, 
it means to say: the 72 contains a M3 NTO, another vowelless 75. 
Looking at it from the point of view of hardening, strengthening, 
or emphasizing, it is not difficult to understand how the verb 


ws came to mean “to pronounce distinctly, emphatically.” 
Under such a conception the sign could be used on the one hand 
for P°5%3, on the other hand to denote the hard sound of W. 


But, since the Arabic REDOX) is written “, © could be denoted 


9 ~ 


either Wor 2=W. The term W357" was further used to denote 
+ 


a group of sounds called in Syriac grammar l2gie Cf. my note 
in AJSL., Vol. XIV, p. 129. 

Turning now to the other two systems of vocalization, we find 
some elements of the Palestinian system taken over, with more or 
less modification, and other elements modeled after the Arabic. 
Thus, in the Babylonian system, as it has already been pointed out 
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by others, the sign for MME is an abbreviated &, modeled after the 
Arabic, where the same is the case. The sign of the "Sp is the 
same MM with its upper horizontal bar raised toward the per- 
pendicular, corresponding to the Arabic sign for long a. The 
sign for ""S is a modification of the Palestinian. That for vocal 


=sa 


sewa is the sign for Syriac Lijaps of which FO is a transla- 
tion.' The sign for pbm is a combination of those of Lics and 
igs3- The sign for p71 is, like the Arabic, the letter 1. The 
sign for P"M is the Syriac pain perhaps suggesting * 

In the Tiberian system, “MS, “"S, and pM are the same as 
in the preceding. ‘sp is a combination of TNE and odin, an 
explanation already given by Ibn Ezra.” NV2 is the same as in 
the Palestinian system, and the 5:30 is a modification of it. The 
om and Pp" signs are the Syriac Luss and ipss. respectively. 
The dot of the p12 should have come under the 1, but was 
placed inside of ‘t to avoid confusion with P°". The sign of 
VSP is a modification of the 259m of the Palestinian system. 
The ME sign is that of the NYS in the Babylonian system. That 
sign serves also in the latter for WA7, just as in the Palestinian 
system these two are identical. Finally, the sign for P°E%, ws", 
and & is all one. It remains to find the origin of the dot for the 
ri7. This dot was suggested by the meaning of the Syriac verb 
ae “to pierce.” But this may also be Syriac lamas. 

The dot on the & is a later development, as a contrast to W. 

It should be added that the 37 sign, instead of being a half- 
circle (£), is sometimes more angular (—), and thus closely 
resembles the ta8did sign in the Maghrib ductus (_) of Arabic 


writing. 


recto, 
Tao oT OPS TR wee eM mm ond aiwe 
<5 373 Tao SNP nate ated anew: nat tows 
mines) mas pins" wwe ° tow 3 pI 50 [qhow 
Np Nw aps HR ing: [aps 7mMaD Nkess Ns 


1 Cf. Levias in AJSL., Vol. XIII, p. 79. 
2 ed. Lippmann, 3b. Kautzsch, in his last edition of Gesenius’ Hebr. Gram., p. 36, 
note 1, curiously terms this explanation ‘‘die Entdeckung Nestle’s”’! 
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bo by toh IMI p we me > Op AP: Selah nk nw 
PR? “awa Nps bo dh eta (] Wan 9D ng SS nay wR 


ow. NOP? 
Spor HR TPAAN Wawa Ww spy TNS wWwiash Ines Noe 
now. qe Wes Tew AN - Tow onal tw oor 
pes) aan (mins *> t2d -ba mked nse Ty nme) TF 
Op) Aa Fann dew ows -> bew nk OF a ar 
penn noma aad Nad Mie Hints Bbw mina Boy snk 
pa tsa mda awa oben pat rd) of] yh PSS Ta" 
Tne Ty 78 a nea mins on wwe oboe ph 
‘ wE3] mee ad 7773 epre 25 
ppp oe tr oS ado roo xb -: ppred “> ma Apa 
nna b> om aa nbd mpea ss ne PAS voy omas 
smmiba POR NPD ONpo amd «Goh bah par: ndbonn 
wIn bw oo ase dy (Pommads onan yard od pwn 2 
xd O37 _ [2 pow] aps : ws RP Np? WP Im 
ox ok ok ee odted Swe pen be > pm ‘spn 
NIT cD weS ava wisw awd av nea “lew by Sas 


TON Des MAS Koda ods be ewe bw wp owe 


\- see 
space Se 35 1 Adan nad 1b pnd +: wit: na Dw TX 
moa eda ss rn dew - ‘Sposa ona ee 
Pia 3 Dit 
Po awa es we NST oe ph ess Ao py 


! ee wv: “ eee 
snd Dk NDS Nb DOTA Nb one abide mA: suo 
3 1 ee : 1 H oo 
moa mata mb st mite lag [ON OTT Dani 
72 3 NApr FDA pens. oat ON Sa os mma “ond 
: ¢ ‘ H | 
‘prone oS mbes ga non mona mbdoe0 ast md: pote ant 
“gone oeosS 5) pw? raand rman athe owe 2ord be 
3 The upper parts of 55 are still visible. The word was probably Niwa. 
4The sign <<, though written over the p> seems to belong to the 9. ; 
5 The upper parts of [J are still recognizable. 


EE a 
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verso. 

som: mad xd ob pn rhs ae men ora 
omy Sod oanmd onsen np pia wan insapd pina 
o>?) °°: ps ty wp™ dad spe ows so ip be 
-SooSin b28 obw Se aapsd ome yard ow) aps how 
pret woat : SS sexe rows SS S50 now on: bons 
pow in Sy mow sper 55 qa ew nid) oe wo 
fas mn: o> aNd) mtn by so Oe pat: wo] 
pin Cann) ono wd my opin: we) ows ep 
Came) oma > Fla OR eR int: od 
79 (07) PR SR PO mbn swr a9: we abe (qImbby 
POON DWI wa MINAS | we a Bo TPB: wea “He Nd 
ma me an we bs Ns nao wp meee 
gop AT wT PS Mast sper ows yMerIpr: wr ows qo 
NP WA AN I WN. A Mw ow. ms" Mn aps ows 
sap) 55 pa wops a NS en 

aps" a 

OM 7a we a5 «Ton es TON TD TOP) Ak MN 


HON mana pow Arron wR MBI ppt a at 
mina 21D wr Swen ons Nin 72 son (we od) ansaer 
ran Ss mesdssnspy ows ows neo anaes 


bs poo) ween ma one oon: ine a 2) aw 35 
SOOM PR Sp IND ON Set wR ee so 
St ormbbsn nde om rm dy eh a +d 
sd$yna 7S" 7 : = 28 "BD op [on] 1 nea WE 
‘poms an AR a nw mA a eo oe) 


6 This J may also be %. 
7The sign £ is used here in the sense of the Massoretic D3 = FON. 
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moren cm oondS mn ombs Ss mind ess con spn : mi} 


ae 


nenn Sour ovens iby stable Ste Sent a [ 


OE" TON mas tan bos wes NON mS nsw Ss oa 
| ® : : 
wemsz LC” "N12 anny dhoy mi nis wr2 aon WN BM WN) W773 


A OR a hy as ease 


IIS" | ps SDS JUN LoD TE ow pss 7 cuaw> SN Maw 
“37 aw SSeS abe oa oso gd an 


NON P NT OMT dy Maw 34 Ths 


The bracketed consonants and words are attempts to fill up 


the lacune. 














NOTES ON ISAIAH, CHAP. 7. 


By Samvuet N. Dernarp, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


The usual interpretation of 128M nd "5 aNM NS ON, chap. 
7:9b, involves some difficulties. One is a purely syntactical one, 
concerning the particle "5. Geiger found it objectionable and 
suggested "2 in its place. “If ye have no confidence in me, ye 
shall not abide.” Delitzsch thinks this emendation entirely 
unnecessary, and cites several other instances (Gen. 31:42; 
43:10; Numb. 22:29, 33; 1 Sam. 14:30, 39) to prove that "5 is 
here, too, in its right place. But a closer examination of the 
sentences cited by him shows how unlike they are to the one under 
consideration. In all of them “5 introduces consequents of 
uncertainty or contrary to fact. But a positive threat like that 
which 72NM Nd is here understood to convey is not preceded 
by this affirmative particle (cf. Isa. 1:20 and Deuteronomy 
passim). 

Another and greater difficulty arises from the context. Isaiah 
comes to inspire the king with confidence and courage. He gives 
him the grounds for such confidence, vss. 8—9a. But his words 
are probably listened to with stolid indifference, if not with impa- 
tience. Are we to suppose that a prophet like Isaiah immediately 
loses his temper and hurls a denunciation of judgment upon his 
listeners ? That would have put an end to his overtures, and we 
should look in vain for a second visit of the messenger of God to 
the king. But he does pay him a second visit, and even this 
time, when Ahaz positively rejects all offers, the prophet does not 
yet threaten. He only points out his wickedness (vs. 13). What 
more natural than that in the first interview he did the same ? 

Would it, then, not be more correct to translate the sentence 
thus: “If ye do not trust, ... for ye are not trustworthy’? The 
consequent of the hypothetical clause is, for the time being, sup- 
pressed. The prophet is here to convince, not to threaten. And 
though at the sight of the king’s hesitation a threat may force 


itself to the prophet’s lips, he restrains himself. He gives vent 
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to his momentary anger by exclaiming how wicked his listeners 
are, as he does in the following paragraph. Similar constructions, 
where a clause is suppressed and a “Gedankenstrich” is to be 
supplied, we find in Gen. 30:27; 38:17; 50:15; Job 38:5 (with 
this last instance compare the verse preceding it and vs. 18 of the 
same chapter). If we follow the clue afforded by Gen. 50:15, we 
may translate it: ““Ye probably do not trust ; for ye are not trust- 
worthy.” For this meaning of the Niph‘al of Vax, of. Gen. 42:20; 
1 Kings 8:26; Ps. 78:8, 37; 2 Chron. 1:9. 

Now, as to the explanation of the sign, vss. 14-17, I think 
some expositors find too much in it. So Mitchell, for instance, 
says that this sign will be one to confound, rather than to com- 
fort, the king who wearies God. Therefore, as the words imme- 
diately following imply the favor of Jehovah (Hmanu-el), they 
cannot completely describe the sign, but the next verse must be 
taken with them. The sign, then, is twofold. First there will 
be a time of peace and deliverance, so that mothers will feel 
prompted by gratitude to call their children Emanu-el, or give 
them names of similar import. No child need actually bear this 
name Emanu-el. But in two or three years, when these Emanu- 
els will have arrived at the age of knowing the distinction between 
good and evil, the punishment will have come, namely, the chil- 
dren will have to subsist on such humble fare as curds and 
honey. Vss. 16-17 are then further explanations of the two 
phases of the sign. 

The same interpretation of the sign is given by Dillmann. 
Delitzsch, too, sees a threat rather than a promise in it. 

Now, in the first place, how can we make the plain, explicit 
statement, “‘and she shall call his name Emanu-el,” so indefinite 
as not to mean to predict “that any child would actually bear this 
exact name”? And how can we say (with Duhm) that mds 
is an indefinite person, any woman? How can we tell whether 
wat FANN refers to a calamity any more than to a blessing ? 
In the second place, after all that has been said by the com- 
mentators we are yet entirely in the dark as to the sign itself. 
In what consists that sign? Let us not forget what such a sign 
offered by a prophet means. When a prophet predicts or demands 
something which the addressed ones refuse to comply with or to 
believe, the prophet, in order to show them the power and 
authority vested in him, either performs something marvelous 
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before their very eyes, like the 6thdth Moses performs before 
the people to inspire them with faith, or like the 6th Isaiah 
offers Hezekiah during the latter’s sickness (cf. Isa. 38:7, 8); or 
predicts something that will occur in the meantime. When the 
prediction concerning the proximate event proves true, they are 
induced to believe that that concerning the ultimate event will 
also prove true. Such is the 6th with which God engenders faith 
in Moses. He tells him: ‘When thou hast brought forth the 
people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain”’ 
(Exod. 3:12). And such 6¢héth Samuel gives Saul (cf. 1 Sam. 
10:7). 

What, then, is the 6th Isaiah here offers ? Nothing else than 
that “the child to which the young woman (a person well known 
to his hearers) is soon to give birth will be a son.” 

Now, like every other sign in the Old Testament, this one, too, 
is necessarily in confirmation of a promise. A threat cannot yet 
be thought of. For again I must ask: Why should Isaiah imme- 
diately threaten? Is it because the king refuses a token that 
God will wreak such vengeance upon him? This is absurd. True, 
the prophet is indignant at the king’s refusal. But he is not so 
indignant as to lose control of himself and to forget the purpose 
of his meeting with Ahaz, namely, to dissuade him from invoking 
Assyria’s help. To his indignation he gives vent in vs. 13. As 
the king refuses to ask a token, the prophet simply states that 
God will give him one unsolicited (S17). When this prediction 
concerning the birth of a son proves true, then, the prophet adds, 
the young woman will confidently call him Emanu-el, for the 
people will be convinced that the former prediction, rd4 Dipn nd 
myin, will also prove true. Let Ahaz, then, wait for the ful- 
filment of this token, but let him by no means appeal to Assyria. 
If, however, he does not wait, but carries out his suicidal policy 
of casting himself for help upon Assyria (which hypothetical 
clause has unfortunately dropped out of our text), “the Lord 
shall bring upon thee and upon thy people .... even the king 
of Assyria.” That a connecting link between vss. 16 and 17 is 
missing will be admitted by all. (Cf. LXX ad loc.) 

The difficulty that still remains is about vs. 15. But the best 
we can do is to consider it a late gloss, for which we have good 
authority : Hitzig, Reuss, Stade, Duhm, Cheyne. 
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JOB AND MUSLIM COSMOGRAPHY. 


In the cosmography of Islam, as in the cosmographies of India, the 
world is thought of as supported on a series of different things, each 
coming, stage-wise, under the other. In this note I will try to show that 
the nomenclature, at least, of some of these stages has been derived from 
the book of Job. 

A good statement of this cosmographical idea is given in the Qisas 
al-anbiya of ath-Tha'‘labi, who was known as a transmitter of traditions 
and a commentator on the Qur’an, and who died A. H. 427 or 437 (Ibn 
Khall, I, p. 60, of de Slone’s translation). His book is filled with the 
most extraordinary stories, but the view of the situation of the world 
given in it was and remains that of Islam. He says (p. 4 of Cairo edition 
of A. H. 1298) that the traditionalists by general consent, though in 
varying words, report that the earth is made in seven stories or stages, 
and that an angel is underneath holding it on his shoulders with his two 
outstretched hands. Under the angel is a bull with 70,000 horns and 
40,000 feet, and the angel stands upon its hump. To give the angel sure 
foothold a green Ydqit or sapphire is placed between the hump of the 
bull and its ears. The horns of the bull come out from the sides of the 
earth and are like prickles or fish-hooks under the Empyreal Throne. Its 
nose is in the sea, and it breathes once every day. When it breathes out 
it is flood-tide, and when it draws its breath back there is ebb. Under it 
is a green stone on which it stands, and under that again a great fish 


(Nin), “and it is the mighty fish (Hit), its Ism is Lat, its Kunya 
wee, and its Lagab Words .” This fish is upon the sea and the sea 


on the back of the wind ( 2yHl Coal it) and the wind upon power 
(8 dsl). Then follows a story from Ka‘b al-Ahbar, a Jewish proselyte 


to Islam who died A. H. 32, of how Iblis tempted the fish to rebel, but 
how God reduced it again to obedience. In this story the fish is addressed 
Ls L. A voice of scientific protest against all this may be worth 
noticing. It is that of Yaqiit, the geographer (d. A. H. 626), who in the 
introduction to his great geographical dictionary ridicules such narra- 
tives as stories of the Qussds, professional reciters of wonderful tales for 
the amusement of the populace. These Qussas manufactured traditions 
right and left to turn an honest penny (see on them at length Goldziher, 
Muham. Studien, II, pp. 153 sqq., and ZDMG., Vol. XXVIII, p. 320), 
but the details of the Leviathan allusion here, to which I wish to draw 
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attention, with its knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures, were a flight 
beyond street-corner reciters and must go back to older and more 
respected sources. 

On pp. 132-42 of this same book by ath-Tha'‘labi the story of Job, or 
Ayyib, is given' in the utmost wealth of detail. The principal part is on 
the authority of Wahb b. Munabbih, another converted Jew, who died 
A. H. 110, but there are references, too, to Ka‘b and to others. Wahb’s 
story is evidently based, though with most curious variations, on our 
book of Job. In it, in what corresponds to the speech of Yahwé in Job 
(chaps. 38-41), there occurs the following passage (p. 138): “Where wast 
thou on the day when I created wore, his place is where the dust 
ceases, and Ls Ut , they two bear the mountains and cities and inhab- 
ited land, their tusks are like long fir trees and their heads like moun- 
tains and the fibers of their thighs like pillars of brass ?” 

I do not think there can be any doubt that wo+¢3 here is a mis- 


transcription for weg, @.¢., MVATII, and Ls) for Lis,J or uray, 
4. 2, nd. Such changes were certain to occur when names were 
written without diacritical points.’ But what is weg? The best I 
can suggest is mib2 terrors, which is a characteristic word in Job, 
occurring there five times and only five times elsewhere. Especially to 
be noted is the phrase m75>3 ~. king of terrors (18:14), with its 
semi-mythological suggestions. It may be a point for inquiry whether 
this phrase in later Jewish literature has not received legendary ampli- 
fication. 

Finally, it should be said that both Ka‘b al-Ahbar and Wahb b. 
Munabbih, whom we have found in such suspicious surroundings, are 
regarded in traditional science as habit-and-repute liars. It is certain 
that the greater part of the Jewish legends which have found their way 
into Muslim mythology passed through their hands, and that these were 
carefully doctored by them and adapted to Muslim taste. 

Duncan B. Macponatp. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


1AJSL., Vol. XIV, pp. 145 sqq. 
2In my former paper (p. 146) I have pointed out how Eliphaz has become eat, 


Bildad (od) StL. , and Zophar yp ; 








Book Notices. 


ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN EPISTOLARY LITERATURE:' 


Dr. Johnston, in The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, has made a contribution to the study of the Letter Litera- 
ture. This dissertation was first printed in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. XVIII, pp. 125-75, and Vol. XIX, pp. 41-96. It 
has been reprinted in separate form, with the retention of the original 
pagination. 

The author first gives us a “General Introduction to the Letter Litera- 
ture,” with a very fair estimate of the work which has already been done 
by scholars, and also of what remains to be done. In this introduction 
notice is taken of the studies of George Smith, Pinches, Fox Talbot, 
Strassmaier, S. A. Smith, Delitzsch, R. F. Harper, Berry, and others. To 
Delitzsch is given the credit of doing the first really scientific work in 
his articles in the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie (1889-91). The student is 
referred to Dr. Berry’s dissertation, The Letters of the k™ 2. Collection, 
Heparaica, Vol. XI, pp. 174-202, for a complete bibliography. Although 
, the term “Epistolary” or “Letter Literature” refers, by general consent, 
to the Letters of the period of the Sargonides, and it is in this sense used 
in this dissertation, the author does well to give a short account of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets—about four hundred in number—discovered in 
the winter of 1887-8. In addition to this introduction, we have in Part I 
a transliteration and translation, with special historical introductions, of 
the following Letters: Bel-ibni, K. 524 (H. 282), K. 13 (H. 281), K. 10 
(H. 280); Nabai-uSab8i, K. 528 (H. 269), K. 79 (H. 266); Sin-tabni- 
usur, K. 824 (H. 290); Sa-AsSur-dubbu, K. 469 (H. 188); Nabt- 
Sum-iddina, K. 629 (H. 65), K. 547 (H. 62); Isdi-Nabf, K. 589 
(H. 187); Nabfi’a, K. 551 (H. 142); Balasi and Nabfti-ahe-erba, 
K. 565 (H. 77); Arad-Ea, K. 1024 (H. 28); Arad-Nana, S. 1064 
(H. 392), K.519(H. 108); [star-dfiri, K. 504 (H. 157); Bel-Ikisa and 
Babila, K. 660 (H. 66); Tab-sil-Esara,’? K. 515 (H. 89); Sara’a, 
K. 1274 (H. 220); Bel-upak, K. 1239 (H. 219)—twenty in all. 

In Part II we have a few pages of notes, textual, grammatical, and 
lexicographical, a glossary, an “Index of Proper Names,” three tables: 
(1) “The Sargonide Kings of Assyria ;” (2) “The Royal Family of Elam,” 
contemporary with Esarhaddon and Sardanapallus; (3) “The Chaldean 
Kings of Bitiakin;” and a bibliography. 

1THE EprstoLAry LITERATURE OF THE ASSYRIANS AND BABYLONIANS. 
presented to the Board of University Studies of the Johns Hopkins University for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy (1894) by Christopher Johnston. Baltimore, 1898. 51+56 pp. 

2 Cf. K. 8402, a Letter from this writer. Cf. above, p. 131. 
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I should like to make the following general observations on this 
work: (1) that the methods employed are strictly scientific; (2) that the 
translations are done into good, intelligent English—an unusual thing 
in such translations; (8) that the author’s references to those who have 
preceded him, as well as to those who are working in this field at the 
present time, are always courteous and fair; and (4) that it is a distinct 
contribution to the study of the Letter Literature. 

Dr. Johnston has made several corrections in the texts of the Letters 
published. I am inclined to think that my copy of K. 469, rv. 13 (H. 138), 
is correct, viz.: u-ka-ip-ni (uka’ip-ni), without u. Delitzsch’s rule 
does not always hold—especially in the Letters. In the glossary it 
would have been useful to students if the author had added forms from 
the other Letters, as in the cases of badu, hannf, kamAsu, ete. 

The Letter Literature is difficult and important. There is room for 
many workers, who may expect to obtain good results in customs, history, 
and the lexicon. It is to be hoped that Dr. Johnston will continue his 
studies in these lines. Rosert Francis Harper. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


KING’S FIRST STEPS IN ASSYRIAN.' 


King’s First Steps in Assyrian is a manual, a method. It is always 
well to judge a book from the author’s standpoint, and hence I quote 
from the preface: “The aim of the present work is to furnish the begin- 
ner with all the materials which he will require in his earliest studies of 
the Assyrian language and the cuneiform inscriptions. It contains a 
sketch of the most useful facts concerning the cuneiform system of 
writing, and an outline of the principles of Assyrian grammar; a list of 
the more common signs and ideograms; a series of texts and extracts, 
printed in the Assyrian cuneiform character with interlinear translitera- 
tion and translation, ranging in date from about B. C. 2250 to B. C. 260; 
and a full vocabulary to all the texts printed in the book.” 

The author has selected a great variety of texts. All branches of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian literature are represented. The Babylonian 
texts are printed in the Assyrian (Ninevite) characters. Great care has 
also been exercised in choosing texts which are of historical value. 

The method of transliteration is the one in common use in America 
and on the continent —differing from that of Sayce. The translation is 
word for word, and the vocabulary is complete, the words being arranged 
in alphabetical order, after the style of Arnolt’s Dictionary, and by roots, 
after Delitzsch, with cross references. 

For beginners, and especially for those who cannot have the instruc- 
tion of a teacher, this method is by far the most complete and satisfactory 


1 First STEPS IN ASSYRIAN. A Book for Beginners, being a Series of Historical, Myth- 
ological, Religious, Magical, Epistolary and other Texts printed in Cuneiform Characters 
with Interlinear Transliteration and Translation, and a Sketch of Assyrian Grammar, Sign- 
List and Vocabulary. By L. W. King, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 


1898. cxxxix +399 pp.; large 8vo. lis. 
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yet published. A student with the help of this book may pursue the 
study of Assyrian alone. Many more do this in England than in Amer- 
ica, where Assyrian is taught in all the universities of importance. For 
students at the university I should prefer Winckler’s Chrestomathy, 
because of the number of complete texts furnished. The student feels 
that he has accomplished something definite when he has read a com- 
plete text, e. g., of Esarhaddon, Sennacherib (Taylor), or Shalmaneser 
(Obelisk). The type makes these texts easier for beginners. After all, 
it may be as well——-even with a teacher—to read these texts hurriedly 
before taking up the complete texts. ; 

One may differ in some places about the transliteration and transla- 
tion, but the work has been very well done, and it would not be gracious 
to haggle over small and insignificant points. The book has received 
very favorable comment from its reviewers both in England and America, 
as well as on the continent. Rozgert Francis Harper. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


T. WITTON DAVIES ON MAGIC, DIVINATION, AND 
DEMONOLOGY-:' 


The treatment of the subject is wholly inadequate to its importance. 
Dr. Davies, it is true, has made a careful study of the material furnished 
by the Old Testament, and due credit is to be given him for this, but he 
failed lamentably in the task of working up this material. There are 
several reasons for this failure. In the first place, he has not penetrated 
far enough into the philosophy of magic and divination; secondly, he 
is lacking in a knowledge of Semitic antiquities ; and, thirdly, his philo- 
logical training, despite the excellence of his teachers, is defective. The 
manner in which he cites authorities is unscientific. As an example we 
chose at random the note on p. 20, where Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures 
are quoted without even a reference to the page, and where, in addition, 
he gives Max Miiller the title of “Sir.” See also pp. 32, 95, 100, 114, ete. 
Sometimes he refers to Tylor’s Primitive Culture as “Tylor” and again 
as “Prim. Cult.” His introduction of Arabic words after he has indi- 
cated the transliteration is as superfluous as it is annoying. The entire 
introductory chapter is of no critical value and fairly bristles with crudi- 
ties. In dilettante fashion he adds the date of an author’s death when 
referring to him (e. g., pp. 11 and 21), and translates the titles of books, 
and, what is more, makes mistakes in doing so (p. 31). The calmness with 
which he sets aside authorities like Robertson Smith (p. 27), Tylor (p. 18), 
Jevons (p. 20) is amusing when we consider how poorly prepared the 
author is for his task. 

The body of the book (pp. 30-61 and 78-102) is taken up with an 
enumeration and superficial discussion of the terms for sorcerer and 
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sorcery in the Old Testament. The etymologies are frequently so absurd 
as hardly to merit serious consideration. When he attempts to avail 
himself of comparative material, he makes the most elementary mistakes. 
He makes Ea (p. 69) a goddess (!!!) and introduces a mysterious deity, 
Misku. Presumably Nusku is intended. In addition to the defects 
pointed out, the disposition of the subject is so awkward that the book 
is full of repetitions and confusions. Whether under these circumstances 
it is a blessing or a misfortune that the book is not provided with an 
index, is a knotty point. One is surprised to learn from the bombastic 
array of meaningless titles which the author adds to his name on the 
title-page that he is “Professor of Old Testament Literature North 
Wales Baptist College Bangor and Lecturer in Semitic Languages 
University College Bangor.” It is a pity that he should have been 
encouraged to publish so crude a piece of work and one which is prac- 
tically worthless. Morris Jastrow, JR. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAUTZ’ MUHAMMEDS LEHRE VON DER OFFENBARUNG:' 


This is an elaborate and laborious work executed without plan or 
judgment. Dr. Pautz belongs to a past generation in German scholar- 
ship. He is trying to be an Arabic scholar and an investigator of Qur’anic 
theology, and he is very emphatically a Lutheran pastor and preacher. 
Like Dr. Middleton in The Egoist he carries a pulpit about with him, 
which he sets up from time to time and rolls out from it sonorous 
periods. He cannot restrain himself from shallow reflections of a ser- 
monic type (e. g., pp. 193 and 202); his “we” is the first person of the 
pulpit. 

Dr. Pautz has prepared himself for his task with a course of reading 
of the broadest kind and heaps up at every turn an uncritical accumula- 
tion of authorities. Thus on pp. 106-7 we find Voltaire and Muir, Turpin 
and August Miller, Washington Irving and Sprenger, Ockley and Krehl, 
with many others—all a miscellaneous fellowship. Yet, in spite of this 
array of literature, in and out of date, some things have escaped him. 
On pp. 171 sq., where he discusses the origin and use of Rahman as a 
name for God, he makes no mention of D. H. Miiller’s article in the 
Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. X, pp. 285-92, 
on the use of that name in south Arabian inscriptions, nor of the large 
possible consequences which that article opened up. Nor does he seem 
to have known Arnold’s Preaching of Islam. But it is true that such 
omissions are exceptional, and Dr. Pautz may be allowed the praise of 
having made a very broad and complete collection of the literature on 
his subject. His Arabic basis is also good, if not quite so broad. He 
has used the commentaries of al-Baydawi, az-Zamakhshari and the two 
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Jalals, the Itgan of as-Suyiti, the traditions of al-Bukhari, but appar- 
ently only in Krehl’s incomplete edition, Ibn Hisham, at-Tabari, Yaqiit, 
al-Mas'‘iidi, and other texts. The elaborateness of the references is often 
amusing. Dr. Pautz does not seem to realize that there is only one Yaqiit 
and that Wiistenfeld is his prophet; he gives full details of number of 
volumes, date, and exact title. To be told at length how many volumes 
are in Freytag’s lexicon and when they were printed cannot be interesting 
or useful to the reader. If he feels any inclination to verify Dr. Pautz 
reference, he certainly needs no bibliographical help in doing so. But 
all that would be nothing, if these Arabic texts had been rightly used. 
In a book by a German Arabist, and printed by Hinrichs of Leipzig, a 
sound grammatical knowledge of Arabic may be expected and is almost 
always found. Here it is different. In his translations from the Qur’an 
Dr. Pautz is generally safe; for that there are many and tolerably trust- 
worthy guides. ‘ But here are some cases where that help has failed him. 
On p. 36, in explaining the phrase rih al-qudus, he quotes Baydawi, I, 
p. 527, ll. 15 sq., and translates: “Er meint Gabriel. Die Verbindung 
des Geistes mit der Heiligkeit bedeutet die Reinheit, wie man sagt ‘der 
wohlwollende Richter.’ Ibn Kathir liest raihu I-kiuidsi mit Erleichterung.” 
What Baydawi says is this: “He means Gabriel. And ar-rih being put 
in the construct relationship to al-qudus, that is cleanness, is like their 
saying ‘the Hatim of generosity.’ Ibn Kathir read rih al-quds with 
softening.” What ideas Dr. Pautz connected with Erleichterung I do 
not know; nor do I know why he quoted the sentence containing it. 
Further, I do not know why he felt it advisable to cite in a footnote the 
Syriac Layas) bwos. It is part of a parade of Syriac and Ethiopic 
quotations which runs throughout the book. Again, on p. 57, in speak- 
ing of the vague pronominal references in the Qur’an he cites (ii, 91) 
favinnahu nazzalahu and quotes al-Baydawi (I, p. 74, ll. 28 sq.) there- 
upon. Then he translates Baydawi as follows: “Das erste Pronomen 
bezieht sich auf Gabriel, das zweite auf den Koran. Die Bezeichnung 
desselben (des Koran) durch das Pronomen ohne Erwiahnung weist 
auf die Hoheit seines Wesens hin, wie wenn es zu dessen Verdeut- 
lichung dient. Es ist stairker als seine deutliche Bezeichnung. Es 
bedarf nicht des Voraufgehens seiner Erwihnung.” The first part 
of this is tolerably correct. Baydawi goes on: “The expressing it by 
means of a pronoun without explicit mention indicates the greatness of 
its station, as though, on account of its being clearly evident and of the 
prevalence of its celebrity, it had no need that explicit mention of it 
should precede.” Dr. Pautz should for a time beware of unpointed 
texts; Fleischer puts great reliance on his reader’s knowledge of Arabic. 
Again, on pp. 78 sg. he quotes Baydawi, I, p. 347, ll. 16-18, and renders 
bi’i'jazihi, “in seinem Ausdruck;” it should be “in its sublimity” or 


“in its persuasiveness.” Again, on p. 112, under the influence of a 


dogmatic prepossession, he renders Qur’an, Ixxx, 16, ma akfarahu, 
“Was hat ihn zum Unglauben bewogen?” It is a common idiom and 
should be rendered: “How unbelieving” or “ungrateful he is!” On 
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p. 165 he compares Qur’an, ii, 256, with Ps. 121:4, and the roots wes 
and eb with the Hebrew roots yw and p35. But he translates 
eb and 0° alike as “schlummern” and ues and yw as “schlafen,” 
not noticing that the meanings cross and that eb is used in Arabic of 
sound sleep, as is yw" in Hebrew, and wes of light slumber, as is 


Di in Hebrew. On p. 278 he translates the proverb Tafarraqi ’aydi 
Saba (he reads wrongly Sabda’i), “Zerstreut ist die Macht der Sabier.” 
Of course it means, “They separated like the paths of Saba” (see 
Lisan, I, p. 87, ll. 4sqq. from below; Lane, pp. 1287a and 1303, and 
Freytag, Proverbia, I, pp. 497 sq.). On p. 145 we are told that “Muham- 
medaner” as a name for Muslims “ist von den Occidentalen gebildet.” 
That is not so; Dr. Pautz will find it in later Arabic writers. On p. 69 we 
are told in a note of two lines and a half that Iblis is not from &dBoros, 
but is the If‘it] form of the root BLS. That is rather too cavalier a 
way of settling such a question; if Dr. Pautz will read a few pages in 
al-Jawaliqi’s Mu‘arrab, he will probably come to think differently of 
Muslim etymologies. 

These are some specimens of the scholarship of the book. But it 
would be very possible for a man of scanty Arabic to write well and 
fruitfully on the theology of the Qur’an, and I turn now to Dr. Pautz’ 
matter. My first criticism is that the title is much too narrow; we have 
here an attempt at a Qur’anic theology and not at the Qur’anic doctrine 
of revelation. The plan of the book is as follows: First comes a short 
introduction to enlist our sympathies in Muhammad and in Dr. Pautz’ 
subject —I will only note a very uncritical use of tradition on pp. 3-4. 
Then the first chapter on “Muhammeds Prophetenbewusstsein” is 
divided into three sections, a historical account of the first revelations, 
a description of the different ways in which they came to him, and a con- 
sideration of Muhammad’s relationship to the contemporary soothsayers 
and poets. This last head is a subject of great interest, and since it was 
opened up recently by Goldziher in his Arabische Philologie, where he 
shows the close relationship of Muhammad to the Kahins with their 
saj' utterances, is worthy of very careful and detailed examination. But 
such an examination does not fall to it from Dr. Pautz; his reading is 
much too scanty for him to pursue the investigation far enough. He 
does not even (p. 42) recognize the true nature of saj‘, but regards it as 
being simply a literary form— poetry without meter. This leads him to 
a lengthy consideration of the style of the Qur’an, which I conceive he 
admires both too much and on false grounds. The challenge of Muham- 
mad, several times repeated, to his contemporaries to produce anything 
like the Qur’an is misunderstood. Muhammad’s generation, with such 
a poet in it as Labid, would have had little difficulty in meeting the chal- 
lenge, if it had been on literary grounds. What its real nature was N6l- 
deke long ago explained in his Geschichte des Qorans, pp. 43 sq. Again, 
Dr. Pautz finds in common Arabic idioms beauties of Muhammad’s 
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literary style. He cites such expressions as ete Lo 8) duu ete, 
Ia-e7 9 G@-7-7 2 
we dU wgizks ‘ Js for Js, the precative perfect as x5 ; 


and many more (pp. 55 sqq.). About fifteen pages are devoted to this 
question of style, and it may be pertinently asked what style has to do 
with a doctrine of revelation. The second chapter deals with the “ Wesen 
der Offenbarung” and also divides into three sections. In the first he 
describes Muhammad’s idea of a revelation and of the object which it 
must serve. Here he gives an excellent and full study of the different 
expressions in the Qur’an used to indicate this revelation on its different 
sides. The second section considers the universality of the revelation. 
Into this section is dragged, very much by the head and shoulders, a 
discussion of the question whether Muhammad was a predestinarian or 
not. Here we find Dr. Pautz’ original contribution—a contribution too 
original to be sound. By a process of reasoning which would make 
Calvin himself an Arminian, these terrific texts, “God leadeth astray 
whom He will and guideth aright whom He will,” “If We had willed, We 
would have given every soul its guidance,” “Nota soul can believe except 
by the permission of God,” “These are those whose heart, hearing, and 
sight God has sealed (taba‘a),” and the many other passages in which 
taba‘a is used,—such texts are explained away, and Muhammad, the 
Semitic prophet, turns a school-divine of Pelagian complexion. The 
third section considers Muhammad’s attitude to earlier revelations; how 
he connected his mission with those of the prophets of Judaism and with 
Jesus; how he found his coming foretold in Scripture, and how he 
treated the Jews. The question which is above all of interest, whether 
the influence upon him was Jewish or Christian, is not touched. The 
third chapter considers the content of the revelation and also divides into 
three sections. (Is this systematic division into threes a trinitarian pro- 
test on the part of Dr. Pautz, as the Spanish monks drank in three sips ?) 
The first section deals with the idea of°God, and, while it is not specially 
philosophical or clear in its theological development, it has excellent 
lists of terms and their occurrences; that is always Dr. Pautz’ strong 
point. The second section is on the relation to Arab heathenism and 
Christian dogmatics, and the third section deals with eschatology. The 
fourth chapter bears the title “Die Trager der Offenbarung,” and is also 
divided into three sections. The first of these is headed “Das Prophe- 
tentum” and, after a little preliminary matter devoted to the expressions 
for prophet, inspiration, etc., is really an account of the different stories 
about the former prophets told by Muhammad and an inquiry as to his 
sources for these. Thus room is found in it for the question as to 
Muhammad’s reading and writing. The second section is on Muham- 
mad’s attitude toward miracles, and the third on his historical theory of 
the punishment of peoples for the rejection of prophets sent to them. 
Such is this method of dealing with Muhammad’s “ Lehre von der Offen- 
barung.” Accepting it as an examination of the theology of the Qur’an, 
it is, for me, artificially and cumbrously arranged, and Dr. Pautz himself 
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seems to have had difficulty in bringing into it the points which he 
wished to discuss. Last comes a short “Schluss,” in which we have the 
inevitable comparison between Christianity and Islam and the inevitable 
reference to “Seine Majestit.” This “Schluss” is valuable in a way the 
writer did not intend; it gives us a view of his mental attitudes and 
methods, and enables us to understand how he could have written so 
much and so laboriously with so little solid result. When we find the 
opinions expressed that polygamy “mit der Frage nach der Moral iiber- 
haupt nichts zu schaffen hat, braucht wohl kaum bemerkt zu werden ;” 
that “die zuriickgezogene Lebensweise der Muhammedanerinnen” is to 
be more highly approved than that of women with us; that there is much 
to be said for the institution of the veil; that the “gegenwirtige Frauen- 
frage” cannot be solved “durch die modernen Emancipationsbestre- 
bungen mit Griindung von Madchengymnasien, der bei uns bis jetzt 
gliicklicherweise noch vergeblich angestrebten Zulassung der weiblichen 
Jugend zum Universititsstudium, und was dergleichen Thorheiten mehr 
sind,” we can see for ourselves what Dr. Pautz’ chances have been of an 
open mind and a sound critical judgment. More it is not necessary to 
add ; the quotations speak for themselves. 

The book has four indices: of transcribed Arabic words, of quotations 
from the Qur’an, the Old Testament, and the New. An index of subjects 
would have been of great value as a guide through the labyrinth of Dr. 
Pautz’ arrangement. Duncan B. Macponacp. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


SACHAU ON THE MOHAMMEDAN LEGAL SYSTEM.' 


The scramble for colonies has brought several Christian powers into 
possession of Mohammedan countries. The question of legal adminis- 
tration which immediately confronts the rulers is a perplexing one. The 
Moslem subject recognizes no law except the sacred law, derived from 
the Koran, and systematized by many generations of legal scholars. 
That this system does not contemplate the coéxistence of different reli- 
gions on equal terms is well known. Mohammed himself reduced Chris- 
tians and Jews to the condition of tributaries, and his successors were 
quick to carry out this part of his legislation. For this reason subjects of 
Christian powers living in Mohammedan countries have always insisted 
on being exempt from trial by Moslem law and have retained their own 
tribunals. 

In theory the Mohammedan cannot tolerate a Christian government 
over him. The unbeliever is either a tributary or an enemy against whom 
he is to make war. In practice superior force may be recognized, and 
the convenient hypothesis is formulated that God has allowed his people 
to be made subject to those of a different faith for a period such as his 

1 MUHAMMEDANISCHES RECHT NACH SCHAFIITISCHER LEHRE. Von Eduard Sachau. 
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good pleasure may determine. The unsatisfactory nature of such acqui- 
escence is evident, and it is natural for European governments, in ruling 
over adherents of Islam, to seek to satisfy them, so far as may be, by 
administering the law already familiar to their subjects. The anxiety of 
the native jurists to see this done was indicated by the question raised at 
Khartum by one of them on the occasion of the proclamation of British 
and Egyptian sovereignty. 

The history of the British occupation of India shows a series of 
attempts to administer Mohammedan law in Mohammedan communi- 
ties. The Germans are prompt to take knowledge of this precedent with 
reference to their east African possessions. For the present handbook 
is designed especially for the use of colonial officials who have to do with 
Mohammedan litigation. Of the four orthodox systems that of Shafi'‘i 
is the one recognized most widely in east Africa, as it is in Egypt. 
Professor Sachau therefore gives us in the original text one of the brief 
compendiums of law such as the orientals like to commit to heart. He 
also gives it in German translation, with abundant explanations, mostly 
taken from the commentary of Baguri—a jurist of the present century. 
The introduction gives a sketch of the attempts to administer Moham- 
medan law in lands under Christian control. It contains, also, an outline 
of the life of Shafi‘i, with a brief list of juristic works of his school. The 
author compares the Moslem civilization of today to the Sleeping Beauty 
who is to be awakened by the kiss of European culture. Whether the 
fair lady does not find the salutation a somewhat rough one he does not 
inquire. That the administration of Mohammedan law, as a whole, is 
impossible to a European government is made evident by this very 
treatise. For the author omits from his discussion the sections on puri- 
fications, prayer, fasting, taxation, the sacred war, pilgrimage, hunting, 
clean and unclean food, sacrifices, the lot, oaths and vows. But accord- 
ing to Moslem conceptions all these are parts of the civil law, and it is 
doubtful whether any administration which neglects them will command 
the approval of the Moslem conscience. This is adduced simply to show 
the difficulty of the task which confronts the administrator of a Moham- 
medan colony. 

What is prescribed by the Koran and by the Traditions is right —this 
is the morality of Islam. The treatise before us develops its paragraphs 
in strictly logical form, not merely giving the statutory prohibitions, but 
defining what the law permits. The first book is devoted to marriage, a 
subject on which the ruling power most naturally leaves the native law 
in force as long as possible. It is a strange world into which this dis- 
cussion introduces us: “A free man may have four wives at the same 
time, a slave may have two.” “Divorce is effective when a man says, 
I have divorced thee, or other words to the same effect, or when he 
implies this.” 

Casuistry forms a large part of such a treatise. Some of the instances 
are curious. By the Koran, foster-brotherhood is a bar to marriage. If 
now a man has a mature wife and is at the same time betrothed to a 
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young girl, and the latter drinks of the milk of the wife, the betrothal is 
ipso facto dissolved, and the wife must make good to her husband the 
marriage gift which he is obliged to pay. The reason for the dissolution 
of the marriage is that the young girl has become the woman’s daughter, 
whom, of course, the husband of the woman cannot marry. As the 
damaging act is probably the fault of the older woman, she is held to 
blame. 

In the space proper to a review it is impossible to give even a sum- 
mary of the system here set forth. Some points may be cited at 
random. 

“The grown son must earn his bread, unless afflicted with disease or 
madness. An exception to this is the son who studies theology and law. 
If a trade would prevent his study, his parents must support him.” 

“It is commendable, though not imperative, that the slave receive the 
same food and clothing as his master.” 

“When an animal is to be killed, this must be done without cruelty.” 

Next to the treatment of marriage the treatment of slavery claims our 
attention. And here we notice that Mohammed encouraged emancipa- 
tion, declaring it a meritorious act which delivers from the fire. Curi- 
ously enough the only slaves that cannot be set free are those who have 
been presented to a mosque or pious foundation. The benevolent intent 
of the law is evident in some regulations, as the one which provides that 
if a man sets free the hand of his slave, or any fraction of him, the whole 
slave becomes free. It is doubtful, however, whether the regulation is 
of much practical value. The text-book is concerned with cases that may 
conceivably arise, and some of these are discussed in thesi. So perhaps 
the following: Ifa father presents his son with a share in a slave and 
afterward the father sets his share free, the whole slave is free, and the 
father is not obliged to compensate the son for his share. It may be well 
to remark here that a slave may be the joint property of two or more 
masters. 

The way in which the law emphasizes difference of religious profession 
comes frequently to the surface. Thus a Moslem can be patron of a 
Christian freedman, and a Christian can be patron of a Moslem freedman. 
But the Moslem patron inherits the property of the freedman in certain 
cases, while the Christian can in no case be the heir of a Moslem. A 
slave may contract to earn his freedom in a stipulated way, but he must 
be free from the suspicion of spending his wages on unlawful things, 
such as the repair of a church. An apostate from Islam, that is, a con- 
vert to Christianity, is, of course, an outlaw. The law allows him no 
rights and gives him no protection. 

One of the most important and one of the most complicated sections 
of Mohammedan law is that which concerns inheritance. The enact- 
ments of the Koran are anything but systematic, Mohammed’s interest 
being to define certain cases which came under his notice. For these 
cases he gave specific directions, which, of course, have always been 
binding. But the cases which called for adjudication were those of the 
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more remote relatives. The result has been to make the share of the more 
remote relatives better assured than the share of the direct heirs. “In 
the present system it may happen that these more distant heirs receive 
their share, while the son receives nothing—a result which is certainly 
quite contrary to Mohammed’s own intention” (p. 198). Another result 
of the Koran regulations is that a testament can dispose of only one- 
third of an estate. 

A legacy (even by a Christian or a Jew) for the building or conserva- 
tion of a church or synagogue, or for making a copy of the Old or New 
Testament or books of philosophy, is void. This would seem to be one 
of the regulations which a Christian government cannot in conscience 
enforce. Yet its non-enforcement will stimulate the fanaticism of the 
Moslem lawyers. The same difficulty will doubtless arise in enforcing 
contracts made by dealers in pork or wine, or other objects which are 
unclean to Moslem law. 

The many elaborate regulations concerning buying and selling are 
doubtless intended to secure honest dealing. Mohammed had keen sym- 
pathy with the poor—whom he had, no doubt, often seen overreached 
by their merchant neighbors. Hence he tried to prohibit the taking of 
interest, contracts for future delivery, and anything in the nature of 
speculation. The object of negotiation must be present and visible to 
both parties, or at least a sample of it in case it is bulky like a lot of 
grain. Usury is one of the things most strictly prohibited. Doubtless 
Mohammed’s personal prejudice was in line with what he knew of the 
Jewish law. Nevertheless the law is violated by various devices, as is 
the case with other laws in restraint of trade. Some of the regulations 
here given are trivial, others positively hurtful, and it would go against 
the conscience of a European government to enforce them even between 
Moslems. 

The difficulties of the situation are made evident further by the 
qualifications required of a judge. He must be a Moslem, of good 
repute, acquainted with the Koran and the Traditions, acquainted with 
the consensus of the authorities and with their variations from each 
other, acquainted with casuistry, with Arabic grammar, and with the 
exegesis of the Koran. Rules for his behavior are given, among which 
we find one against his receiving presents from the people of his district. 
We are reminded that the Old Testament finds it necessary frequently to 
denounce bribery. Witnesses before a Moslem court must be Moslems 
and of good repute; the latter phrase is defined to include orthodoxy of 
belief. It is curious that in worldly causes women are admitted as wit- 
nesses ; in cases which are defined as religious, women are not eligible. 
How European governments can command loyalty for their decisions 
when, according to Moslem law, the legal decisions of non-Moslems are 
void because of their origination, does not appear. Doubtless a modus 
vivendi can be found, but the difficulties are great. 

I have noticed a few points out of a great many. The volume will 
doubtless be valuable, not only to German judges in the colonies, but to 
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many readers who wish to get some view of the Mohammedan legal 
system. The printing seems to be correct, and a good index facilitates 
the use of the work. Henry Preservep Situ. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


ARBEELY’S ARABIC GRAMMAR.' 


This is a most interesting little book. It is primarily intended to 
enable Arabic speakers to learn English, and seems, so far as I can judge, 
a fairly effective means to that end. Much attention is paid to pronun- 
ciation, and quite an elaborate system of diacritical signs is used. The 
peculiarities of English grammar are carefully examined from an Arabic 
point of view. This part of the book will be found of value even by the 
English-speaking student of Arabic; it will give him insight into the 
grammatical workings of the Arabic brain. About 70 pages follow, deal- 
ing with letter-writing and giving many forms of correspondence, com- 
mercial and otherwise, bills, notes, receipts, ete. Without doubt a student 
of the written Arabic of modern life will find much here to assist him. 
But Dr. Arbeely has planned to kill two birds with his stone. He has 
prefixed about 40 pages by which the English speaker is to learn Arabic. 
The idea, of course, is absurd, and the pages contain nothing but an 
explanation of the Arabic alphabet, some reading lessons and lists of 
phrases, the transliterated pronunciation of these last varying curiously 
between modern and classical usage. Thus in some places the terminal 
vowels are suppressed, while in others we have the full nunation. 

But the part of most value and interest to us is in pp. 477-608. There 
we find a very full list of technical words arranged in groups. It is 
unfortunate that this seems to have been arranged and adapted for the 
Arabic reader only. A very little modification and addition would have 
much increased its value for us. Thus, no vowels are added to the 
Arabic words, and these are the barest equivalents. Often we have only 
a transliteration of the English term, and it would then be of use to us 
to know if such words were really in use in modern Arabic. This parsi- 
mony of explanation becomes absolutely exasperating in the last two 
sections, the first of which deals with games and exercises, while the 
second gives a list of proverbs. For example, we want to know about 
“the game of the roosting cat or perching pussy;” it sounds most 
attractive. The games of “the hopping mother,” “the lamed devil,” 
and “the tied monkey” are only less alluring. With skilful treatment 
this bald list might easily be expanded into a delightful paper. Equally 
interesting are the five pages of popular proverbs. Dr. Arbeely has 
evidently taken common Syrian proverbs and explained them with 
English ones of a similar drift. Often the literal meaning is quite dif- 


ferent. “You cannot hold two watermelons in one hand” is rendered 


1AL-BAKOORAT AL-GHARBEYAT FEE TALEEM AL-LUGHAT AL-ENGLEZEYAT. The First 
Occidental Fruit for the Teaching of the English (and Arabic) Languages. By A. J. Arbeely, 
M.D. Published by The Oriental Publishing House, 25 Pearl street, New York. 40+630 pp. 
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by “He that hunts two hares will catch neither,” and “Talk of the wolf 
and get ready a stick for him,” by “Talk of the devil and his horns 
appear.” 

Finally, whatever be our opinion as to the possibility of learning 
Arabic from this little manual, there can be no doubt that the advanced 
student will find it most entertaining and useful. The printing is not 
very careful, but the binding, green cloth stamped in gold on back and 
side with the Arabic title in an ornamental hand, is most effective. 

Duncan B. Macponacp. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn, 


BEHA ED-DIN’S THE LIFE OF SALADIN:.'! 


This book forms the thirteenth and last volume of the library of the 
“Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society.” The reasons for its existence at all 
are not clear, and still less clear are the grounds for its inclusion in that 
library. Certainly Saladin was not a Palestine pilgrim in the sense of 
this series, nor is this biography of him valuable as a contribution to the 
topography of the country. Regarded as a contribution to the study of 
the history of the crusades the book is equally valueless; it cannot even 
be recommended to the mere English reader who wishes to know some- 
thing about the life of Saladin. 

In its Arabic form the biography is an excellent one. Baha ad-Din 
did his work well, with a simplicity of phrase and wealth of detail rare in 
Islam. During the last years of Saladin’s life he was in close personal 
intercourse with him and had opportunities, of which he made full use, 
to study his character and learn accurately about him. All that is 
reflected in his book; it is full of the touches of an eyewitness. Thus 
he was present at the fatal battle of Arsuf and accompanied Saladin in 
his retreat. He describes how he stood beside him, trying to comfort 
him and urging him to eat. It is true that he is a partisan and passes 
lightly over things which were not quite to his subject’s credit or in 
which he was not successful ;—the Froude-Carlyle biography was still 
unwritten. 

The Arabic text was published by Schultens at Leyden with a Latin 
translation ; a French translation forms part of the Recueil des historiens 
des croisades, Auteurs arabes, Vol. III, pp. 1-393. The English version 
which we have here is a translation from that French version “carefully 
revised and compared with the edition of Schultens by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Conder.” As a translation of a translation it is necessarily very 
free, and in many places it appears as though the French version had 
been made from a text differing in some degree from that of Schultens. 


1THE Lire or SALADIN. By Beh& ed-Din (1137-1193 A. D.). Compared with the Original 
Arabic and annotated by C. R. Conder. Preface and Notes by Charles Wilson. Published 
by the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 24 Hanover square, London, 1897. 
Edition imported by the New Amsterdam Book Company, 156 Fifth avenue, New York; 5 
King street, Toronto, Canada. xx+420pp.; 8vo. $3.50. 
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Thus the form of the title, “What befell Sultan Yaisuf” (pp. 1 and 3), I 
have been unable to verify elsewhere. In Schultens’ text (p. 2) the title 
is, An-nawdadir as-sultaniya wal-mahasin al-yuisufiya; Ibn Khallikan 
(Vol. IV, p. 433, of de Slane’s version) calls it simply Kitab sira Salah 
ad-Din. Further on p.1 there is benediction on Muhammad “and on 
his family ;” wa‘ala ’alihi is lacking in Schultens’ text. But besides 
such apparent differences of reading, there are many errors, some of 
which seem to be due to the English translator, while others may go 
back to the French. La sharika lahu (Schultens, p. 1) is not “there is 
none like him,” but “he has no partner ;” similarly “polytheists” below 
should be at most “syntheists.” On the same page, tashfa-l-quliib min 
laza-l-’uwam is not “heals souls perishing with thirst for the truth,” but 
“frees souls (or hearts) from smoking (or thirsty) Lazd ;” Lazd is one of 
the names for hell or, according to al-Baghawi, the part of hell set apart 
for Christians. On p. 119 is a very curious error which seems to go back 
to a misunderstanding of the French version. There the Mi‘rdj is called 
“an event which is foreshadowed in the glorious Kuran (Sura xvii, 1).” 
This expression evidently gave difficulty —as it well might — for there is a 
footnote to the following effect: “The Kuran says nothing of the legend 
of Muhammad’s translation from Mecca to Jerusalem. The passage 
cited speaks of the prophet’s going to the ‘distant sanctuary’ (EH/-Haram 
el-Aksa). The whole tradition of the night journey and the ascent from 
the Sakhra to heaven is late, and Beha ed-Din says only that it is ‘fore- 
shadowed’ in the allusion cited.” Who is responsible for this note I am 
not certain; to judge from the statement in the introduction (p. 17), it is 
Lieutenant-Colonel Conder. However that may be, it is simple nonsense. 
No Muslim writer would make such a distinction between the Jsraé and 
the Mi'raj as seems to be thought of here. Further, what Baha ad-Din 
really says is, “the night of the Mi'raj concerning which there is a clear 
statement (al-mansiis ‘alayhd) in the glorious Qur'an.” For nass 
‘alayhi see Lane, p. 2797c. On p. 10 there is another extraordinary note, 
in which the annotator has gone out of his way to confuse the Mu'‘attilites, 
who were materialists and atheists, with the Mu'tazilites,? who were only 
heretical in some of their views. On p. 310 there is a footnote to Baha 
ad-Din’s story of the proposed marriage between al-Malik al-‘Adil and 
Johanna of Naples, that “the English chroniclers say nothing of this 
extraordinary proposal.” That is strictly true, but it conveys the impres- 
sion that this story rests on no European evidence, which is not true. It 
is to be found in L’estoire d’Eracles, 198D; see Goergens u. Rohricht, 
Arabische Quellenbeitrage zur Geschichte der Kreuzziige, p. 284. If the 
translator and editors had known their “Talisman” well, they would 
have found the same thing in a note to chap. xiv. In chap. exlv Baha 
ad-Din tells of the assassination of the marquis of Montferrat. Naturally 
he does not say that some ascribed it to Saladin. In the footnote on 
p. 333 that should have been added from Ibn al-Athir. Generally, Baha 


2[See on this sect Professor Macdonald’s article ‘‘ The Faith of al-Islam,” AJSL., Vol. 
XII, pp. 93-117; especially pp. 104-9.—THE Ep1ror. | 
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ad-Din’s account of Saladin’s dealing with the Assassins could be much 
expanded and corrected. 

It would be easy to accumulate further examples of errors and omis- 
sions. Al-muriiwa is not “politeness,” as translated on p. 38, and 
daraba ‘ungahu biyadihi in its context can only mean “he beheaded 
him with his own hand ;” the story on p.115 is a bit of self-contradiction 
of Baha ad-Din’s. But that is enough. 

The book is illustrated with five maps and plans and with genealog- 


ical tables of the Ayyubids. There is an index of eleven pages. 
Duncan B. Macponatp. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


GREEK AND LATIN LOAN-WORDS IN TALMUD, MIDRASH. 
AND TARGUM.' 


The book before us must be welcomed by everyone interested in the 
philology of the early post-biblical literature of the Jewish people, as 
the first attempt at systematizing the linguistic evolution of the Greek 
and Latin admixtures in the diction of those vast volumes in which is 
deposited unexplored archeological material enough to occupy students 
for several generations. 

Single monographs treating directly or indirectly of these foreign 
elements in the writings of the talmudic ages have appeared within the 
last fifty years in large numbers. To those cited in our author’s preface 
must be added the name of Dr. Joseph Perles, whose Etymologische 
Studien and numerous articles in magazines are among the most valuable 
contributions to that branch of learning, and it seems strange that one 
so well-read as our author should have overlooked an authority of no 
mean importance. But habent sua fata libelli. 

If Herr Krauss had confined himself to words of indisputable foreign 
origin in post-biblical Jewish literature, his work would have been much 
shorter—and this to no disadvantage to the reader—and surely his own 
task might have been easier. It would have been a safe guide in this 
vast labyrinth, and a standard authority for further studies along those 
lines. The author’s rules for the transliteration, the result of diligent 
study of the Greek and Latin literatures, of great familiarity with the 
Jewish writings under consideration and their literature, and of the 
results of general phonetic researches of most recent date, are in most 
cases unexceptionable, and it may well be said that Krauss’ book will be, 
as far as it goes, a standard work for that branch of philology for some 
time to come. For, to judge from the experience of the past, it can 
scarcely be expected that another and better work will soon replace it. 
This being the case, it is the more to be regretted that our author has 

1GRIECHISCHE UND LATEINISCHE LEHNWORTER IN TALMUD, MIDRASCH UND TARGUM. 


Mit Bemerkungen von Immanuel Low. Preisgekrénte Liésung der 
Teil I. Berlin, N. W. 6: S. Calvary & Co., 1898. xli+ 347 pp.; 
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not emancipated himself from the wrong methods of most of his prede- 
cessors in that line, methods long ago discarded in all other linguistic 
researches. 

Every scholar in our days knows how dangerous it is to judge by 
phonetic resemblances—so tempting to amateurs—in establishing a 
relationship between the vocabularies of different languages, especially 
if they belong to different tribes. Dean Swift’s raillery at the philology 
of his days can hardly be appreciated in our generation, because philol- 
ogy has changed its basis entirely from phonetical to etymological, I 
might say physiological, principles. To bring English cover into con- 
nection with Hebrew kever ("Zp), as early editions of Webster’s have 
done, would cover its author with ridicule. A peculiar relic, by the way, 
of this old method may still be found in Webster’s Dictionary, where 
gonoph (meant for Hebrew gannav) is explained as “a corruption of 
gone off, a slang word for ‘thief’ or ‘amateur pickpocket.’ ” 

Only in luckless Jewish literature it would seem as if the old pho- 
netical method were to be continued and even systematized ; as if what 
heretofore has been looked down upon as a jargon setting under con- 
tribution all possible and impossible languages and dialects, and muti- 
lating its unlawful acquisitions beyond recognition, were now to be 
raised to the dignity of a language that no longer steals, but borrows. 
We are safe in saying that 25 per cent. of the “loan-words” treated by 
our author are of good Semitic stock, and all the phonological deduc- 
tions therefrom fall to the ground. 

Leaving out of consideration stems concerning the origin of which 
scholars disagree, and perhaps will disagree for all time, as, e. g., the 
root 557, with its numerous derivatives and shades of meanings, in its 
relation to Greek tvy-, fevy-. and Latin jug-wm, and foregoing all 
readaptations from Greek or Latin of originally Semitic vocables, we 
take up at random from the author’s pages words which are treated as 
loan-words, but which are indisputably Semitic.’ 

r..110: “ don abula, &uBodros ‘city-gate;) ambula, abbula, 
abula; a for e according to § 119.” In other words, N552N is derived 
from Greek éuBodos. Where Krauss found éuBodos in the meaning of 
“city-gate” we are unable to tell. From dictionaries we learn that it 
means anything pointed so as to be easily thrust in, a “peg, stopper, 
bar,” ete. The only meaning that may come into consideration here is 
the late Greek usage of éuBodos for “portico, porch.” How different is 
that from a city-gate! And what will our author say when he sees 
abullu “city-gate,” talmudic NSIAN, as early as 1882 in Schrader’s 
KAT.’, p. 528, and confirmed in Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handworterbuch, 
p.6? Scholars may differ as to the etymology of Nd5\aN (we suggest 
b>" as the root), but of its Semitic home there can be no doubt. 

P. 145: “73, Hebrew and Aramean, ‘to exaggerate,’ from N7aTI5 
ayacpa.”” Now, ayaopa does not mean “exaggeration,” but “an object 


2For the convenience of the readers, I translate the quotations verbatim, instead of 
citing them in the original. 
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of adoration,” and furthermore {73 does nowhere mean “to exaggerate.” 
pT5 (in Piel) means “to cut, to trim,” especially “to cut branches off or 
make incisions in trees to let the sap drip, to tap” (cf. Aboda Zara, 50b). 
Its secondary meaning (as is frequently the case with verbs which in 
first line mean “to cut’’) is “to threaten” (cf. Numeri Rabbah, s. 14). In 
Aramean §73 has the same two meanings, “to cut” (cf. J’rushalmi 
Orlah, III, 63a) and “to threaten” (cf. Targum to Proverbs 16:30, 
corresponding to Hebr. Vp). In a transferred sense £73, like Hebr. 
vp in connection with bas m5w, has the meaning of “to cut or trim 
words, make phrases,” and N75 means “a rhetorical phrase, a hyper- 
bolical expression.’ 

P. 144: “Sax, Aramean ‘to sift,’ from 535% ‘sieve’ (cribel- 
lum).” Should the Aramean not have a word of its own for such a 
simple process as sifting? And how did it happen that cribellum 
traveled from Rome to Palestine and lost its k sound on the road? On 
the other hand, the root 35 (and BS") has the meaning of weaving, 
and aad or NOD"r (an enlargement of 358 or 35D) means “net- 


“am 


from which the verb 525% “to sift,’ alongside of 


work,” “sieve,” 
do°0 5 mix up, to confound,” and ssa “a mixed multitude,” 
agreeably to the two meanings of 3"8 or 3"). 

One more specimen of our author’s method may be here cited. 
P. 151: “oon, Hebrew, ‘to be overcrowded,’ from BAvcow= BAvlw= Brw 
‘to overflow.’ Kal partic. sing. cADa, : mona, plur. m. 70952, 
yoIDa. ” The form BdAvoow is found now an, Bdvfo means “to gush 
forth, ‘bubble” (not “to overflow’ ~ By what process could this meaning 
give rise to a usage like moa moy (Sabb., 76b) “dough of unsifted 
flour” (containing bran, ete)? or cba “28 (Bab. Bathra, 58a) “: 
storeroom of mixed things, lumber room,” or by metaphor (Gittin, ae 
“a mind stocked with all kinds of knowledge”? or rwenb | 0">5 (Mikva- 
oth, IX, 5) “utensils soaked with a mixture of colors,” 7. e., showing stains 
from use, opposed to "*3 “shining, polished”? On the other hand, 
take i->>! as a Semitic soak. as an enlargement of y $5, in 555 “to 
mix,” and all the applications in the quoted passages are clear and 
plain, and also the Syriac 053 “trituravit” is easily accounted for. 

It is, to be sure, an unpleasant task to criticise a book on which much 
painstaking labor has been bestowed by a writer of vast information and 
no mean abilities, but the truth has to be told, were it only in order to 
warn the uninitiated against too confident reliance on a misleading guide. 

Perhaps these remarks may also serve as an appeal to the author to 
revise, before its publication, the second part of his work, which promises 
to be a complete dictionary of Greek and Latin loan-words in the tal- 
mudic literature.” Marcus Jastrow. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa. 


3Since the above was written, our author’s dictionary has appeared, as we see from 
talogues. 
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JASTROW’S HAYYUG, THE WEAK AND GEMINATIVE 
VERBS IN HEBREW.' 


The much-abused epithet “epoch-making” may be applied with strict 
propriety to the little treatises of Hayyuj on the Hebrew verbs containing 
weak consonants and on verbs whose second and third radical conso- 
nants are alike. His discovery that every Hebrew root normally consists 
of three consonants, and his acute explanation of the many apparent 
exceptions to this law by reference to the changes which the weak con- 
sonants undergo and to the contraction of repeated consonants, opened 
the way toa rational development of Hebrew grammar and lexicography. 
How revolutionary this theory was may best be seen by comparing 
Hayyiij’s treatment of the weak verbs with that of his teacher, Menahem 
ben Sartiq, whose principle was that only those consonants in any word 
are radical which never disappear in the course of derivation or inflection. 
In Menahem’s Lexicon, consequently, many roots of two, and even of 
one, consonant appear ;? words which have no etymological connection 
are thus brought together, and derivatives of the same root separated. 
Under the root 5, for example, Menahem includes MT iP 7 1, FR, Baa 
(Hiphil of 7723), and the adverb 5, while the adjectiv e ms? appears in 


its alphabetical place. Much more serious was the confusion which per- 
vaded the whole field of inflection and gave rise to such monstrous mis- 
formations as Hayyuj animadverts upon in the first pages of his book on 
the Weak Verbs. Some modern scholars dispute the soundness of the 
theory of triliteral roots, maintaining that the so-called 4’, °"7, and 
»’y are historically monosyllabic stems. But if this should be estab- 
lished, it would not detract from the merit of Hayyuj; forthe analogy of 
dissyllabic roots has worked so extensively in these classes of words, not 
only in the massoretic text but in the living language itself, that the 
way he took was the only one which the empirical grammarian could 
take, and the only way in which scientific grammar could make its 
first step. 

In the introduction to his book on the Weak Verbs Hayyiij discusses 
lucidly and with penetrating insight many points in Hebrew grammar 
and orthography: letters with and without vowels, the vowels, the pro- 
nunciation of the reduced vowel (N31p), the weak consonants (*"9X& and, 
at the end of words, (9), and the use of these letters as the indices of long 
vowels, the allowed omission of these indices in writing, assimilation and 
crasis, the double pronunciation of the stopped consonants (f\"55 7"53), 
interchange of *"JN in speech and in writing. To the section on verbs 
beginning with § is prefixed a classification of the simple and derived 
stems which was original with Hayyuj, and remarks on the irregularities 

1 THE WEAK AND GEMINATIVE VERBs IN HEBREW. By Abfi Zakariyyaé Yahya ibn Dawud 
of Fez, known as Hayyfg. The Arabic text now published for the first time, by Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of the Semitic Languages at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Leyden: EZ. J. Brill’s Successors, 1897. 1xxxv +271 pp.; 8vo. 


2This feature of Menahem’s system was rejected before Hayyaj by Menahem’s severe 
critic, Dinash b. Labrat. 
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of the &"5 verbs; and at the beginning of the section on the *"5 the 
peculiarities of this class, especially in Niphal and Hiphil, are discussed. 
Similarly the second chapter, on verbs with a weak middle radical, opens 
with a full and clear explanation of the formation of the several tenses 
and stems; and the third chapter treats in the same way the verbs with 
a weak third radical, those which have both their first and third radicals 
weak, and those whose first radical is 5 and the last weak. A correspond- 
ing introduction is prefixed to the book on verbs whose second and third 
consonants are alike. Besides these more formal and extended discus- 
sions, many acute grammatical observations are scattered through the 
articles on particular roots. It would have added greatly to the value of 
the edition if Professor Jastrow had furnished it with a grammatical 
index. 

The treatises before us are of interest in another way. The express 
testimony of Parhon,*® abundantly corroborated by internal evidence, 
proves that Hayyuj was led to his theory and equipped for the task of 
developing and applying it by a study of Arabic grammar. The termi- 
nology which he employed was in the main that of the Arab gramma- 
rians.t Through translations of the works of Hayyuj and his successors 
this terminology established itself in the use of Jewish grammarians who 
wrote in Hebrew; from them, in Latin rendering often absurdly literal,’ 
it passed over to the Christian Hebraists of the sixteenth century; and 
thence into the modern languages of Europe. The outlandish jargon 
which is still used in our Hebrew grammars to describe the simplest 
orthographic or phonetic phenomena, with its “shewa mobile” and its 
“quiescent” letters—a jargon which seems to have contracted some of 
the inviolability of the sacred tongue, so that few are bold enough to 
discard it-—is, at the end of this long migration, the technical terminology 
of the Arab philologists as applied by Hayyuj to Hebrew. 

Hayyuj was fortunate in his great successor, Abulwalid, who in 
numerous writings defended the new system, supplemented the deficien- 
cies of his predecessor’s works, and corrected their mistakes. It was 
largely through his efforts that the theory of triliteral roots prevailed 
and Hebrew philology was put on a solid foundation. 

The treatises of Hayyuj on verbs with weak and doubled letters were 
early translated into Hebrew, first, near the end of the eleventh century, 
by Moses b. Jiqatilla, and somewhat later (ca. 1140) by Abraham b. Ezra. 
Ibn Ezra’s translation was published by Leopold Dukes in 1844, from a 
manuscript in Munich. The editor assures us that he has printed the 
text of the manuscript with a fidelity so scrupulous as to respect even 
its palpable errors. Errors—not all chargeable to the scribe——are cer- 
tainly numerous enough, and there are some considerable lacune. The 

3 Lexicon, s. v. FIND, ed. Stern, 1844, fol. 54d. See also Abulwalid, quoted by Peritz, 


ZATW., Vol. XIII, p. 170, note 1 (= Luma’, ed. Derenbourg, p. 8, ll. 2 sqq.), with special 
reference to the resemblances between Arabic and Hebrew in the weak roots. 


4See W. Bacher, Die grammatische Terminologie des Jehada b. Dawid ... Hajjiig, 1882. 
Bacher has there investigated also the use of these terms by Jewish scholars before Hayyij. 


5 See for illustration the Latin translation of De Balmis’ BRYAN mp, Venice, 1523. 
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translation is such as might be expected of an independent scholar like 
Ibn Ezra—faithful, but not bound to the letter, terse in style, and more 
consistent in terminology than that of his predecessor. Ibn Jiqatilla, 
whose version was edited by J. W. Nutt in 1870 from two manuscripts in 
the Bodleian, is much more diffuse ; the author evidently feels constantly 
the difficulty, which he describes in the preface, of conveying the mean- 
ing of Hayyuj’s Arabic technical terms in a language in which there was 
no established equivalent for them, and tries to overcome it by varied 
and alternative renderings and by explanatory glosses. But, beside this, 
there are large additions of a more material kind, in part from the hand 
of the translator, in part probably later interpolations.° 

An edition of the Arabic original, the want of which has long been 
felt—not the less since the publication of the minor grauymatical writings 
of Abulwalid, almost all of which are directly connected with the works 
of Hayyuj—has for several years been expected from Professor Jastrow, 
and is now before us. In the preface a succinct account is given of 
Hayyuj’s life and works, and a description of the materials available for 
this edition and the way in which they have been used. The text is 
based upon two manuscripts in the Bodleian Library in Oxford. The 
older (B), dated 1210 A. D., is said to be defective, having many gaps 
in the two treatises, but a more precise definition of these lacunz is 
nowhere given. The younger but better of the two codices (A) was 
written in 1316. Besides these a fragment of eight leaves in the Royal 
Library in Berlin (C),’ beginning on p. 169, last line, of Jastrow’s edition, 
and extending to p. 179, 1. 5;° and a larger fragment of eighteen leaves 
in the British Museum (D),’ begins on p. 22, 1. 2 from the bottom, of 
the published text, and breaks off on p. 37, 1.1; then after a long gap 
begins again on p. 139, 1. 5, and goes to 149, 1. 13."° In addition to the 
manuscripts of Hayywj, the many and often extensive quotations in the 
works of Abulwalid, especially in the Mustalhig and in the Risdlat 
al-taqrib wal-tashil, the latter of which is in the form of a commentary 
on the book on Weak Verbs, are of exceptional importance. He was a 
younger contemporary and disciple of Hayywuj;" he had critically com- 
pared numerous copies of the master’s writings, notes peculiar read- 
ings, and brands some widely current corruptions.” His testimony, 


6 See on this point the authors cited by Jastrow, Preface, p. viii, note 3, where for XIII, 
. 16, read 176; for XV, pp. 132-7, read 133. 

7 Edited by Peritz, ZATW., Vol. XIII, pp. 169 sqq. 

8 This is not indicated in the edition. 

9 Described by Jastrow, Proceedings American Oriental Society, October, 1888 (= JAOS., 
Vol. XIV), pp. xxxviii-xl. 

10 The editor leaves the reader to ascertain this also from the note in PAOS., where the 
limits of the two fragments of D are defined by comparison with the translations of [bn 
Ezra and Ibn Jigqatilla (on p. xl, ll. 1sq., for p. 13, 16, read 13, 1. 20). 

11 Whether he had had the personal instruction of Hayytj is uncertain. 

12 See, e. g., Mustalhiq, pp. 146, 158 (with the former compare the reading of F in 
Jastrow’s apparatus, p. lxvi); Risadlat al-tagrib, p. 273. The last passage is interesting 
because the corruption proves that the oldest manuscripts of Hayyij were written in 
Hebrew characters. 
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therefore, where we can take it, is of very great weight. The Hebrew 
translations, finally, were made from manuscripts of the eleventh or 
twelfth century, and that of Ibn Ezra particularly is sometimes an 
important witness. 

Professor Jastrow has constructed his text primarily upon the two 
Oxford manuscripts, A and B. In the very numerous differences 
between them in the quotations from the Old Testament he has uni- 
formly given the preference to the manuscript containing the more 
copious illustrations (p. xx), most frequently A.” Of these variations no 
note is made. Of other variants, he has not thought it necessary to 
indicate any but really essential ones (p. xxi). The critical annotation 
is, in fact, very meager; in the first twenty-one pages no difference of 
reading is recorded, and in the whole book on Weak Verbs there is 
on the average one variant to two pages of text; C is cited four times, 
D not at all, Abulwalid (for a reading) once. A rapid comparison of 
the printed text with the passages commented on in Abulwalid’s 
Al-taqrib shows that there are in the latter many variations of at least 
equal importance with those which have found a place in the editor’s 
critical notes. 

After the text was printed, Professor Jastrow received from Dr. 
Kokowzoff collations of two defective manuscripts in St. Petersburg 
(E, F), which to a considerable extent complement each other and con- 
tain most of the two treatises. The more complete of these (F) has also 
decidedly the better text, and presents some coincidences with Abulwalid 
which might repay closer examination. Besides these, the St. Petersburg 
library possesses a number—twenty-five at least—of smaller fragments 
of different manuscripts, which Dr. Kokowzoff also collated.“ Professor 
Jastrow has appended a delectus of these collations to his edition (Intro- 
duction, pp. xxxi-lxxxv). With them he has included the corrections 
which a final comparison of the printed text with the English manu- 
scripts showed to be necessary, and a few readings from Abulwalid. 
This supplementary apparatus is much fuller than the critical notes 
beneath the text. On pp. 1-20, on which no various reading is noted in 
the latter, F alone is cited in the appendix over a hundred times. Thus 
the anomalous condition exists that we are much better acquainted with 
the materials which were not used in the constitution of the text than 
with the sources on which it is based. It is to be regretted that, since 
this supplement became necessary, the editor did not include in it a cor- 
responding selection of readings from the material which he had himself 
collected. 

It must also be noted as a defect in the critical apparatus that there 
is no indication, either in the text or introduction, of the places in the 
writings of Abulwalid where passages from Hayyiij are quoted. The 
alphabetical arrangement of the Mustalhiq renders this less necessary 


13 The soundness of this as a critical principle is questionable. Whether it is warranted 
in the particular case by the character of B we have no means of judging. 


14 Jastrow, Preface, pp. xxiii sqq. 
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for that work, but for the Risdlat al-taqrib, and still more for the quota- 
tions scattered through the other writings of Abulwalid, a system of 
references such as Derenbourg in his edition of Abulwalid’s Opuscules 
has given to the treatises of Hayyuj would have been very useful. 

A few minor observations may be added. Upon what authority is 
the name glo (Da’ud) transiiterated on the title-page and elsewhere 
Dawud? In the text, p. 8, “204 "a7"1, the doubling of yod is erro- 
neous; p. 167, 1. 4 from the bottom, the reference (1 Kings 21:15) is 
omitted. In the Preface, p. xvii, 1. 8, read Deut. 14:1; p. xix, ll. 5, 16, 
for Seleucidian read Seleucidan; p. ix, for “Jon Khayyuj” Sayce might 
plead the example of Bacher, who has had to confess the same sin. The 
printing of the volume seems in general to be very correct. 

By this edition of Hayyuj Professor Jastrow has laid all students of 
Hebrew grammar under obligation, and I wish for my own part thus to 


convey to him my thanks and my congratulations. 
GerorGe F. Moore. 


ANDOVER, MASS., 
December 1, 1898. 


BLAU ON ANCIENT JEWISH MAGIC.' 


The well-known scholar presents us here with an exhaustive study of 
Jewish magic during the first five centuries of the Christian era. A 
glance at the table of contents will show the wealth of material contained 
therein. It is the following: Preface, “The Spread of Magic among the 
Jews.” The latter is subdivided into: spread of magic in biblical times, 
in talmudic times, persons that used it, the sources of Jewish magic. 
“Aims and Effects of Magic.’ This is subdivided into: harmful and 
beneficial magic. “Magic Agencies.” This is subdivided into: the 
human word, amulets, their contents, two Greeco-Jewish magic formule, 
mystical names of God, influence and warding off of magical beliefs, 
the evil eye, things of magical power and charms, etymological super- 
stition. 

A few linguistic remarks may accompany this notice. On p. 67, note 3, 
the author speaks of "7393" in the sense of “days” as an “Unform.” 
This is not so. The plural of N74" occurs in Var. Lect. B. M. 28a. 
On the same page, note 5, he doubts the correctness of RaSi’s explanation 
of "55 or 3247 as “be strong.” This explanation is undoubtedly correct. 
The verb 427 is Assyrian dananu “bestrong.” Since neither Rasi nor 


his authorities knew Assyrian, this explanation could not be the result of 
etymologizing, but represents good tradition. The enigmatic ND, 
Sabb. 67a, with which the author does not know what to do (p. 76), is 
N° =Mw, participle of Mmy, used with the force of an imperative. 


The ‘Artkh has for this form the precative perfect uw. The difficult 


1DAS ALTJUDISCHE ZAUBERWESEN. Von Prof. Dr. Ludwig Blau. (Beilage zum 21. 
Jahresbericht der Landesrabbinerschule in Budapest.) Budapest; Strassburg: Karl .J 
Triibner, 1898. viiit167 pp. M. 4. 
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passage Pes. 110b, quoted on p. 77, does not become clearer by the sub- 
joined translation, or, rather, paraphrase. I give here the version of that 
passage from the Columbia University MS.: 

O°) FT 3557 IWS CNT NTIpw. OwIT Tw > NA 

W3 NNN “sad “12 Sip" ° "SN Nom cd Now Mw 
RMTM 3 para NPT wee) is TIN “SAT AM SIP Ap 


| ’ 
oo se wae 


“saa Tp A 93> PMNT AMT ID NAN ND IM S2TIN IN] Pe 
Which I would translate: “Said to me the chief of the witches: One 
that happens to meet witches should say thus: ‘Human excrement in 
baskets full of holes be in your mouths, ye sorceresses! Ye women! may 
your caldrons grow cold and your crumbs disappear; may your spices 
be scattered, and may the storm scatter the fresh saffron you hold. As 
long as (God) was gracious unto you and me, I did not come amongst 
5 J 5 
(you); now that I have come amongst (you), may (God) prosper me and 
be gracious unto you.’” I take mp to be equivalent to Hebr. "AEM, 


“to cause to grow, sprout,” hence “to prosper,” or, better, as equivalent 


to m5, since mz = map “break through.” The text quoted by 


the author I should amend thus: Instead of "am"p I would read 


iol 


here: “Ip; and instead of "Tp Mp I would read: "5 mp mp. 


The latter can be translated in two ways: either “may your hair be torn 
c ~ v 

out ;” cf. |due905 we; or “may your chamber-pots be full of holes ;” ef. 

—r 3. After {55 a genitive ">"M1", or some like expression, must be 


understood. The word was omitted on the principle of DIN MMS" ON 
wr msm. The name of God, or a disguised form of it, may have been 


we bine 
also omitted by the rabbis. 
This excellent book is to be recommended to all interested in the 


subject of magic and superstition. C. Levias. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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